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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEARLY READY: 


Life of William Rollinson 
Whittingham, 


Fourth Bishop of Maryland. By WILLIAM F. BRAND 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and Fac 
similes, $5. 





WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 18: 


The Laws of Marnage. 

Containing the Hebrew Law, the Roman Law, the Law 
of the New Testament, and the Canon Law of the 
Universal Church, concerning the Impediments of 
Marriage and the Dissolution of the Marriage Bond ; 
Digested and Arranged, with Notes and Scholia, by 
JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘Index 
Canonum,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $2, net. 

“In fact, and in a word, this work of Dr. Fulton isa 
permanent contribution to canonical literature, and 
will be indispensable to every person who has to decide 
=" touching marriage and divorce.’’—Living 

hurch 

“The work is well planned and carried out, and 
should be found in the library of every professional 
man.”—New York World, 


Tn Memoriam : Sister Louise. 


The Story of her Life and Work. By the Rev. M. 
VAN RENSSELAER, D.D. With Portrait. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“The little volume, with her iettens and Bible-class 
papers, and the commentary of Dr. Van Rensselaer, is 
a mirror of purity and grace, of active sympathy and 
charity with poverty and suffering, and of religious 
sanctity, such as the world has too few examples of." 
Churchman. 

“We have never read anything more nearly Christ 
like than her spirit and work.""—Episcopal Register. 

“ To repeat every word of Dr. Van Rensselaer’s loving 
tribute would only adequately express our satisfaction 
and delight at the life that is portrayed, and at the man 
ner in which that life has been written.”—Church 
Standard, 





SECOND EDITION OF THE 


Life of the Rev. F. Lloyd | 


» 
Breck, DD. 

Chiefly from Letters Written by Himself. Compiled by 
CHARLES BRECK, D.D. With portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 

“It is a book no one can read without wanting to live 

a more devoted life.”"—Living Church. 

‘A biography of singular interest.”"—Literary Church 
man (England). 

‘*Nothing could be more modest or more attractive 
than tne narrative here given.""—Churchman. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 6. 
(N. E. Journal of Education.) 
Greck an Essential Factor in 
Screntific Education. 


A Reply to Hon. C. F. Adams, Jr.'s Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

This paper has already been endorsed and approved by 
more than sixty of the leading educators of the country, 
including several presidents = colleges. Copies sent 
on receipt of 8 cents in stamps 

_ ALLYN, Publisher. 3 30 "Franktin St., Boston. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Soames for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


THURSDAY, 


CTOBER 11, 1883. 


Floughton, 
NEW 


Migtin & Co.'s 


BOOKS. 


} O } AGE Of the JEAN NET7 7 

THE SHIP AND ICE JOURNALS OF Lirvtr.Com 
MANDER GEORGE W. DeELONG, U.S. N. Edited by his 
wife, Emma DELONG. 2 vols. Svo, with a steel por 
trait of Lieut.-Commander DeLong and numerous 
Illustrations. Price agp , 


This most thrilling story of Arc tdventure and hu 
man endurance is sold 4p vere riy we Poomg serge person 
can subscribe for it at the bi stores. 


7. an . . 
ALBERT GALLATIN 
VOL. IX. OF “AMERICAN 81 ATESMEN Ry John 
Austin eevens. lémo, #1 2 

This story of Gallatin’s public Life and great services 
tothe United States will attract fresh attention to a 
Statesman of conspicuous ability, and to the financia 
and political history of the country during his time 


MAN A CREATIVE 
CAUSE. 
By Rowland G. Hazard, author of ‘Freedom of Mind 


in Willing.” ‘Two Letters on Causation, to John 
Stuart Mill,‘ ete. 1 vol. crown Svo, 75 cente 


A book of marked interest for readers willing to think 
on subjects of high philosophical character, 


FIRST 


SKETCHES AND STUDI} 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne Containing the Life f 
Franklin Pierce,” ‘ Alice Doane’ s Appeal hietls 
about War Matters,” * The Ancestral Footstep,”’ and 
an appendix, comprising a list of Hawthorne's writ 
ings and an Index, forming a supplementary vol 
ume to the Little Classic edition of Hawthorne's 
works. 18mo, $1. 


N. B.—-The price of the Little Classic edition of Haw 


thorne’s works ts reduced to $1 a volume 


RIVERSIDE EMERSON 
Vol. V. ENGLISH TRAITS 
VI. THE CONDUCT OF LIFF 
Price, $1 75 a volume 
The simplicity and beauty of this edition, as w as 


the sterling and delightful character of the liter 
it contains, commend it to peculiar fav 


*,* For sale by all booksellers Nen? by may 
post paid, on receij f of } tce. by th ] Mlishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 Fast Seventeenth St., New York 
For Zeacheys, 
Fanittltes. 


Students, ana 


THE CALENDAR cof AMERICAN 
History for 1884. Containing in a condensed 
form a large amount of information upon 
the History of the m nited States. Mounted 
upon a card beautifully decorated, and with 
avery full Index. $1 

Dr. John Loni says of it 
tion in selecting the salient jx 
for it a great success, whi 

The Calendar contains : e 3 al 
information, carefully selected and most ingeniously 
arranged. Its use will be found a nstant source < 
pleasure and profit to the young of either sex 







*.* Putnam's Educati 1} Catalogue and 
Fail List of New Publications sent on appli- 
cation. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
7 and 22 West Twenty third Street, New York 
Ss ND for Catalocu: , American Poctri 
from the Collection of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
Providence. W. T. TIBBITTS, Providence, K. 1. 


PRICE 1o CENTS 


G. P 


JT and 22 W 


Putnam's Sons. 


Twenty third St., New York 


ia / p / ¢ "Rk / 7 Ps i AR J /( Wa f A 
Confederate States in Europe ; or, How the 
Confederate Cruisers were Equipped. By 
James DD. Bullock, Naval Representative 
Europe of the Co 


svo. Bf 


nfederate States 2 vols 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
Modern Essayists : Comprising Single Spex 

men Essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamt 
De Quincey, Landor, Sydney Sauth, Thack 
eray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps 
le, Macau 


e, Newman, 


Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, ¢ 

lay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstor 
Leslie Stephen These essavs have been 
selected with reference to presenting spect 
mens of the method of thought and the lite 
rary stvle of their several writers, and als 
f putting into 


for the purpose convenient 


sbape for direct mparison the treatment 


similar subjects 


? 


given by such writers t& 
3 vols. 16mo, beautifully printed and bound 
= 
: 


75; the same, in extra cloth, gilt toy 





It 
ry? rm) DP 2 ae ae | PY 
f or a A) Cid FRENCH 
Literature. By Henri Van Laun i wols 
ne New edition Svo, beautifully 
printed ar ind in extra cloth, $3 
s fu ‘ b menos oe very person wl 
Knows or wishe nything of French literature 
f eneh iit ry and biography. Scareeiy 
vt k of re in, indeed, is better fitted than 
this win cer al favor with all classes of persons 
\ 
1\ 
y > ryr usr 
1.\ f SI ICAL SYMPOSIUM : 


Being a Series of Papers concerning Medical 
Ethics and Etiquette from the Liberal Stand 
point. By Alfred C. Post, William 8. Ely, 
S. Oakley Vanderpoel, Lewis 8S. Pilcher, 
Thomas Hun, William C, Wey, John Or 
dr Daniel B, St. John Roosa, Cor 
Agnew, Abraham Jacobi, and H. 
l6mo, €1 25. 
v 
HUDSON LIBRARY of the 


Printed 


onauXx, 
nelius R 


R. Hopkins. 


7 fi } 
Best Fiction at the Lowest Prices. 
in large, readable type, at 20 cents each. 

No. 14. GYPSIE. By M. E. Kenney. 

RECENT ISSUES. 


No. 13. JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. By a New 


Writer 

No. 12. THE HEART OF IT. By Wm. 0. Stod- 
dard. 

No. 11. ABBE CONSTANTINE. By Ludovic 
Halevy. 


VI. 

ALICE THROUGH the LOOKING- 

Glass, by Lewis Carroll, and Other Fairy 

Plays for Children. Dramatized and ar 

ranged by Kate F. Kroeker. 16mo, illus 
trated, #1. 


*,* Send for PutTNAM’s New Catalogue. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Scale of 
7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 
| No deviation. | a 
m any page not specified, 15 cents per line = 
cach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, 


1 column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with mapa. 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
chotce of position, $80. _" 


Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 
the largest at the top. a 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn itt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,300 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


*.* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
6b. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 

VV ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
LV. Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 

/ ISS A. C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 

d Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 


] JOOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete. T. BR. STEWART & Co... 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N. Y. 
7 J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 

440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Domestic. 
EK YES Fitted with frper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 
M ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 

Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


AT MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
41 ported Pictures, highest class, 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Professional. 
( BARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


(CLARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 


Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 


/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 


Koom 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


// F. KRAUSE, Landscape Architect. 
- Topographical Maps and Designs. 
83 Cedar Street, New York. 


Tone F. RANDOLPH. New Jerse 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 . tupestor Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., N. e 


\ATHANIEL P. CONREY, A ttorney- 


at-Law, 1844 N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


] i} J J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 


7 for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 4 

ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 

MAINE, Portland, No. 51 High Street. 
_| RS. THROOP’S English and French 
Z School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu- 
lars sent on application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


y' ISTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. _ 
( *HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTI7T UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 62 Clarendon Street. 

] ME. E. DECOMBES will receive in 

yi her family pupils desirous to study French and 
other languages. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
/ R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 6 Larch Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. : oe 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
d Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. . 
DAMS ACADEMY.— Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Rervecd College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable one satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A sapere 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEorRGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
XUMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
~ Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi- 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. F, HOFFMANN. " 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. z 
OWARD COLLEGIATE IJnstitute.— 
Boarding and a | School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


NEw JERSEY, Belleville (Heights). 
TR! RO SEMINARY for Young Ladies 


opens Oct. 3. For circulars apply tothe principal. 


New JERSEY, Morristown. 

] ORRIS ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
a This academy has been for the past two years 
under the successful management of Mr. Andrew F. 
West, now Professor in Princeton College. Reopens 
this year Wednesday, Sept. 12. Business, classical, and 
scientific course. Boarders received. For circulars ap 
ply to the Principal, 

CHARLES D. Piatt, A.M., 
Formerly of Dr. Pingry’s School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
1% MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from eb ee ep ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

The school will open September 12. 

New York, Dobbs Ferry. . 
7% MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Sep 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation they have removed into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into their family. 


NEW York Cry, 145 W. Forty-fifth Street. 
CLASS FOR BOYS.—Private instru 
Ys tion, afternoons. Mr. THOMAS REEVES ASH. 


NEW YorK Cry, 15 E. Forty-ninth Street. 
Bhs: LLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 
Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 26. For circulars apply at 
the School or to Prof. HENRY DRISLER, No. 48 W. Forts 
sixth Street, 


NEW YorK City, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
R. SACHS’S Collegiate Institute reopens 
September 17. Thorough preparation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
and business. German and French form important fea 
tures of regular curriculum. 
New building approved by santtary experts 


NEw YORK CITY, 31 E. 17th St., Union Sq. (ist floor). 
“= J rr , . 
yRENCH. — Berger's Method. — Conversa- 
tional lessons by the Author. No payment in ad 
vance. Free demonstration Tuesdays, Thursdays, Satur 
days, 114.™M. Classes for teachers; special terms. 


New YORK CIty, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. 
7, H, MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
J No, 112 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
Keopens Sept. 26. 

The Principal is now at home. 

NEw York City, 52 FE. Seventy-seventh Street. 

UD poo d: F. WREAKS’S Boaraing and 
i Day School for Young Ladies and Children re 
opens Sept. 27. Course of study thorough and complete. 
Special attention paid to mathematics and languages. 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 3. 


NEw York Crry, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue. 
| LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
l will reopen their French and English Boarding 
and Day School Sept. 27, 1883, opposite Dr. Hall’s church, 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle 
giate examinations if desired. 


_NEW Yor« City, 32 E, Forty-fifth Street. 
“CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATORY 
School.—J. WoopBRIDGE Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Prin 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges. Reopens Sept. 27. 


NEw YORK City, 8 E. Forty-seventh Street. 
THE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding pupil. 
Send ior circular. V. DABNEY, Prine pal. 


NEw York Ciry, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Street. 
7TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will reopen September 27. 
Dr. and Mme. Van NorMAN, 
- Principals. 
NEw YoOrK, Salem, Wasbington Co. 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 
under fourteen, with the Rector of St: Paul’s. ~ 
A limited number of upils frem good families taken. 
The best references will be sent. 
NEW York, Suspension Bridge. 
¥ VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President. 
NEw YorK, Utica. 
A JTRS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
AA ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
{Vi Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

+ ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
Thirty-five acres of playgrounds ; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Richelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$400 perannum. Circulars on ae to the Prin- 
cipal, ENRY JULIAN LYALL. 
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Oct. 11, 1883] 


Virerta, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 
Military School for 
on east slope of 


*REEN WOOD. — A 


ZT Boys and Young Men. Location 
Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail 
} 18 miles by rail from Unive rsity of Virginia. 


road, anc 


Davip F, Boyp, Principal. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Groase Barlinge. 


ISS HILKEN'S 


Y oung Ladies. Address H. 


Baltimore. Md. 


Wauts. 


VALEDICTORIAN 


Yale wishes one or two private pupils. Ad 
.e 


Bo arding reSchool for 
HILKEN Box 723, 


and former tut 


a at 
dress W. M. HALL, Columbia College Law School, N 


TRUCTION in Historn 


Geography given in academies and to privat classe S. 


H., Nation office. 


OFFICE (¢ 


INSURANCE 


New Y« 


and Fis 





)F THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


COMPANY. 


RK, January 25, 1883. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 


of its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ary, 1882, to 3lst December, 188° 


$4,412,693 58 


Premiums on Policies not martod off ist 


January, 1882 


Total Marine Premiums 


ey marked off from 
1882, sist December, L882 

Losses at i enaned the same 
period. 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
pe nses. 





$2,013,767 35 


1,516,844 85 


$5,920,538 43 


January, 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.... 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,5 

Real Estate and Claims due the C ompany, 


estimated at 


Premium Notes and Bills Re -celve ible 


Cash in Bank 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the 
of profits will be paid to the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of February next. 


rhe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirleg 


$8,074,558 








$13,171,675 


outstanding certificates 
holders thereof, or their 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be 


payment and cancelled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. 
earned premiums of the Company, 
3ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 


is declared 


produced at the time 


on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, 
W.H. H. Moore, C. A. Hand, 


Lewis Curtis, John D. Hewlett, 
Chas. H. Russell, William H. Webb, 
James Low, Chas, P. Burdett 
David Lane, Horace Gray, 

W. Burnham,  E. W. Corlies, 
A. A. Raven, John Elliott, 
Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne, 
Benj. H. Field, Kobt. B. Minturn, 
Josiah O, Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 
Wm, E. Dodge. Geo. W. Lane, 


Edwin D. Morgan, 
Jas. G. De Forest, 


Samuel Willets, 


Chas. D. Leverich, 


William Bryce, 


William H. Fogg, 
T. B. Coddington, 
Horace K. Thurber 
William Degroot, 


John L. Riker, 
N. Denton Smith 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 


V. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


2d Vice-President. 
3d Vice-President 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MOLERN 


Embracing regeoiuctions of famous as rinal r 
. cabinet size, $1 : 


sculpture. architecture, etc. 


WORKS OF ART 


ral nting:. 


perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Publishers, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, Maas 
Please mention the Nation. 


subjects. 
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ORTENTAL 


RUGS AND CARPETS. 


Absolutely all the 


Eastern Rugs, as well as all other foreign goods sold by 


us, are of our own direct importation, and all are purchased and selected by a 


member of our firm in person. 


Consequently, 


Chas. Scribner 


Will Publish October 13: 
A NEW BOOK BY MARION HARLAND. 


The Cottage Kitchen. 


1 vol. 12mo, price $1. 


ay we 


‘The Cottage Kitchen’ is a practical cookery- 
book for people of slender means, especially for 
young people beginning housekeeping. Its aim 
is to advise young housekeepers how to serve 
wholesome and palatable fare tastefully at the 
lowest cost compatible with American prices 


| current and the demands of healthful bodies, 
| It shows that frugality is not necessarily coarse- 


| economy entirely 


saved, besides obtaining the choice of the Eastern and European markets. At | 
the present time we have the largest stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found 


in this country. 
peculiar colorings and designs. 


Our collection is particularly rich in odd sizes and shapes, 


We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental Depart- 
ment, realizing that an examination of our stock will fully verify all of the above 


statements. 


j-7" THE PRICE OF EACH RUG IS MARKED ON THE 


lar’ RUGS SENT OUT ON 


PICKET IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


APPROVAL, 1F DESIRED. 


t" Correspondence is especially invited, and shall nave the prompt and 
personal attention of some member of our firm. 


JOHN H. 
IMPORTERS, 
558 and 560 

FOR 


Teachers and Students. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES : 
Students and their Work. 
Thwing. New edition, revised, and 
three new chapters added. Square 16mo, 
cloth extra, $1 25. 


Their 


CHIEF CONTENTS: Instruction, Expenses, 
Morals, Societies, Athletics, Journalism, Fellow 
ships, Choice of a College, Rank, Endowments, 
Education of Women, Classified List. 


“Of value to students and to all interested in the 
work of ediucation.”—N. Y. Exening Post. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


THE FOURTH YEAR 


OF 
Le Frangats, 
Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de Littérature, 
Published entirely in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
BEGINS WITH 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Subscription price, $2 per year, in advance ; 
sent post-paid, 25 cents. 


J. LEVY, 


one copy, 


34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE, STANDARD, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, CURIOUS, ETC 


American and Foretgn Books, 


Cc eatetainn Works printed in XVth, XV Ith, XVIIth, and 
XVIIIth centuries, books printed by Benj. Franklin, 
Old —- Dramas, scarce Americana ine vellum 
bind Sent on application by 

LEO? ‘s SROTHER, 7 78 E, Washington Sq., N. Y. City. 


Washington 


By Charles F. | 
with | 


PRAY, SONS & CO., 


JOBBERS, 


RETAILERS, 
Street, Boston. 
OBJEC 


hooks for Students and 
Teachers. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KNOW- 
ledge. By Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S. A 
volume planned to give in clear and compre- 
hensive shape the first information that is 
required by children concerning the nature 
and use of the common ohjects about them. 
ifmo, cloth extra, $1. 


PRACTICAL ‘TEACHING. 


“It is just the book for an intelligent parent or teacher 
to read in order to answer questions which they are 
sure to be asked, and which they cannot reply to in a 


Christian at Wor 


The UNIVERSE ; or, The Infinitely 
Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A 
Pouchet. 8vo, with 270 illustrations, $3 75. 


“An admirable work. . . The 
excellent.’’—London Times. 


‘A sterling work, thoroughly ace uate, and fresh and 
v igorous in style.”"—Popular Science Review 


‘Will inte rest old and young in the eae of the 
Creator.”’—The Standard. 


LEARNING TO DRAW ; or, The 
Story of a Young Designer. By Viollet Le 
Duc. Translated by Virginia Champlin. 
8vo, with 150 illustrations, $2. 

A valuable, carefully prepared work, full of practi- 

e al hints and suggestions from one who had at ained 

preéminence in his special fleld of work.”—Chicago 

Trihune. 

*,* Putnam’s Educational Cataloyue for- 
warded upon application, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





| satisfactory way, Without going to an encyclopedia.”— | 


| the Character of Goethe,” 
a much to the substantial interest of the book. 


illustrations are 


ness, but that there is an elegant and tasteful 
compatible with elevated 
tastes and refined associations ; and while there 


| is not an expensive receipt in the collection, 
several intermediate profits are | ’ + 


there is not one the product of which might not 
find a place on any table. 

Seattered through the book are a number of 
most helpful familiar talks, cheerful, chatty, 
and practical, which furnish much advice and 
information of a general nature, just such as the 
young and inexperienced housekeeper needs, and 
such as Marion Harland’s sound common sense 
and large experience enable her to give. 


Biblical Study : 


ITS PRINCIPLES, METHODS, AND A HIS- 
TORY OF ITS BRANCHES, TOGETHER 
WiTH A CATALOGUE OF A REFE- 
RENCE LIBRARY FOR BIBLICAL 
STUDY. BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
D.D., PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AND 
COGNATE LANGUAGES IN UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 1 volume 
12mo, $2 50. 


The scope of this work is as wide as that of 
Horne’s ‘‘Introduction,” but in a more con- 
densed and popular style it includes all the 
topics of that autbor, and gives the results of 
recent investigation and the best modern scholar 
ship. Without such a guide it is impossible to 
comprehend the discussions which now agitate 
the religious world as to the canon, the langua- 
ges, the style, the text, the interpretation, and 
the criticism of Scripture. Each of these de- 
partments, with other kindred topics, is treated 
in a brief but thorough and comprehensive man- 
ner, and their history and literature are pre- 
sented together with their present aspect. 


The Wisdom of Goethe. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 


Professor Blackie has gathered in this little 
book from the works of Goethe, taking the 
translations of Carlyle and Oxenford, or ren- 
dering the German text into English himself, 
passages in which the great author expressed 
his most significant dicta on the importance of 
sound thinking and noble living. The extracts 
are arranged under proper headings, and a full 
list of the exact sources from which they are 
taken bas been compiled expressly for this edi- 
tion. The editor introduces the work with a 
sympathetic and acute essay, ‘‘ An Estimate of 
which adds very 


Fred and Mana and Me. 


BY ELIZABETH PRENTISS, AUTHOR OF 
‘STEPPING HEAVENWARD.’ 1 vol. 
16mo. Illustrated. A new edition. Price 
reduced to $1, 


The numberless admirers of Mrs. Prentiss’s 
books will welcome this new edition of one of 
her most charming stories, which for some years 
has been out of print. Though first published 
anonymously,‘ Fred and Maria and Me’ attained 
an immediate and well-deserved popularity, and 
this reissue of the book, in which the authorship 
is first acknowledged, will appeal to a new gene- 
ration of interested readers. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


3 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
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1e Cek,. 


Tue Republican State Committee has issued 
a very proper appeal for contributions toward 
the expenses of the approaching Canvass, 
which we trust will be heartily responded to, 
and especially by those Republicans who have 
supported and pushed the receut changes in the 
law, Which make the special pursuit of oftice 
holders for such contributions a criminal of- 
fence. The contribution of money for legitimate 
party expenses according to his means is the 
duty of every voter, justas much as the casting 
of bis ballot; because party organizations can 
pot be maintained and made effective without 
money. One of the worst results of the old 
system of relying on offiee-holders exclusively 
for tbe sinews of war was that it spread 
through the other voters of the party the feel 
ing that the supply of money was the special 
and peculiar duty of the office-holders, and 
Was not incumbent on any ove else uuless he 
was a rich man who expecied oflice or had an 


axe to grind. It will take some little time for 


this feeling to die out, but we trust every voter 
who cares either for poliical purity or party 
eflicreuncy will rid himself of it as soon as pos 
sible. The ability of a party to get from its 
members the meaus of conduciing its Canvass 
vreat tests of its earnestness aud 


is one of the 
of its title to public conlidence, The new sys 
tem will not, however, work well till there is 
more openness about the disposition made of 
the money. As loug as po accounts are kept 
and all vouchers are burnt afcver the election, 
conscientious meu will be chary about giving. 

The Virginia campaigu bas assumed an ex 
ceedingly alarming aspect. Mabone’s workers 
ire said to be giving notice in several coun 
ties that no “straightout” Republican meet- 
ings can be held. On the Democratic side 
systematic efforts are made to draw Mahone 
into aduel by ‘‘ heaping aspersions upon his 
valor.” Ex-Congressman Goode has pub- 
lished a card in response to some of Mahone’s 
statements, in which he calls the Senator a 
“traitor” who has betrayed his constituents 
and sold his people for a price, who has “ done 
more to debauch public morals and ruin the 
good name of the State than any other man 
who bas ever lived upon her’ soil,” and 
who ‘‘bears upon his forehead to-day the 
brand of liar and coward” placed there by 
Jubal Early. After these restrained expres 
sions, Mr. Goode observes that such a man is 
unworthy any further notice, and dismisses 
him as ‘beneath contempt.” Lest Mahone 
should not consider this card as sufficient pro 
vocation for a challenge to mortal combat, Mr 
Bierne, the Richmona editor who proved his 
valor a few months ayo by sending a charge of 
buckshot into the safest part of the person of 
a rival editor, speaks in his paperot Mahone 
is **one who has no courage of heart, mind 





rr body to mect any man in a fair field and a 


f 


square fight.” As a consequence of thes 
threats the ‘* 


is Mild to 


quesulon ou every lip’ 


In * What will Mahone do about ity’ That 
places the campaign ina new aspect, with the 


pistol aus the maiu argumenton b th sides 


A correspondence between the late Presi 
dent Gartield and ex-Governor D. H. Cham 
berlain, which took place in ISSO, bas beet 
published, some portions of which would be 
useful reading tor President Arthut Mr 
Chamberlain is rather prolix, but the sum and 
substance of what be says is that ihe great 
need of the South is good local government 
and the creat defect of the Republican party 
atthe South is that it is largely composed of 
rascals who cannot make good local govern 
ment, Tle therefore urzed President Gat 
field to turn thie rascals out when he 
came butlo power aod Hppomnt Thad 
but good men to office, as the true way of 
commending the Republican party to the con 
fidence of the Southern peopk imd he men 
tioned Mal one, the iy) tle of repudi lon, ts 
a person especially unworthy of anv mark of 
trust or contidence from a R Ibhican Ae 
ministration President Garfield, in) bis ar 
swer, expressed his ay reem 
berlain’s doctripes, all and singular, and es 
cuiliy with the view he took of Mabon: wal 
his party. One consequence of bis death, there 
fore, Was that Mahone was taken up 
made oa pet of at Washington, and hial 


Federal service prostituted in sid of lis ras 


WV, While 4 Vigorous agitation, approvedot by 
the President in’ his opening message, f th 

reform of the cis Service, Was Z v nt 
the North An odder mixture of tl Oo 

lord-good-de al) polhey. was perhaps ever 
Witnessed. Tt is met surprisit under thes 
circumstances, that the Federal G@ I eut 


and the Republican party should still set 
many honest Southerners the ivearnat 


political wickedness 


Money still remains icle in the banks, and 
capital does not t ke t al I \ tery rises 
The list of failures for the third quarter 
IS83 shows 1.806, with liabilities of $92.07 
SS4, ugalost 1.500, with aggrezate linbilitie { 
only $18,942,803, for the corresponoimng quar 
ter of last vear. The tron trace is hy many 
persons Cousidered Wei . of all ouher trades 
If we accept it as such now, if does not pre 
mise much for an improvet tin general 
busiuess in tl ir future It is asserted 
that the reducti {sl per 
pig it vou SK reasedl the 
CODSUIND l i is ss 
tha ih “Uppy il . I 
yy 1 1 mus ‘ wes 
M4 vy ou . | sO] 

Lei ¢ ! 7 W ‘ i 
SILL AE ¢ i 1) L st We ‘ ere 
Was 4 red , : tis iy 
fu } thas \“ . i order 
to a W thie \ iv e osuippts 
Qn tl eer bas the eXport movement of 
bot i i . = Is tl reus phy tha 
though. is I lth Tect of duc uv 
the rates f ster v Achange juite to thie 
Specic-l port = 4M int e-bail cent re luction 


Chere is probably 1 
diparv in Geoeral Butler's carcer as G 
of Massachusetts than his 


tothe Charity Conter 


sharrowing report on the Tewkst y A 
house affair inse d { 
of the delegates Was a ‘ 
Flower, who travels trou 
horming CCco! I \ 
phenomenal cures, a . 
eulous powers \ 
rigan and Miss A A. 4 \ 
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lesire of a dical s t sco W t f 
eather th hu Uo sh Would Mane | I 
was no evidence that the hin used had beet 
taken from a Tewksbury pauper \ B 
‘ roes oO Kit alot eweu ith 
palgn docu ents with | ires of 1 nied 
even ponting a Republican ballot on papet 
Which is colored lke i He also parsded 
tefore thre nvestizuting committee ao shies 
which be suid was made of wumianu skis Phas 


tirm of tanners from whom the Governor ob 


tained all lus “samples” now come forward 


ehbing 


and say that he is willully miisrep 
the facts about them, and that ‘‘ there is no 
more human skin about the Tewksbury shor 
than there is about a buffalo robe,” it being 
made of dogskin. Yet we doubt if Batle 
will abandon his “‘ issue” cven now. Lt is 


about all he has, and he has succeeded so well 


in the past by appealing to the preju lices of 
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the lowest and most ignorant voters that he 


has little faith in any other kind of cam- 
paigning. 
The renomination of Mr. Low as Mayor of 
Brooklyn has doubtless been assured by the 
action of prominent citizens of all parties 
last week. About 150 o0fthem met informally, 
and, after expressing approval of the Mayor’s 
administration, sent a committee to ask him if 
he would consent to a renomination. He re 
plied that if a renomination were offered him 
by citizens, irrespective of party and with the 
same understanding as that on which he was 
nominated two years ago, namely, that he 
should be under pledge to no manor set of 
men, he would consider the offer an honor 
which it would be his duty to accept. 


A mass meeting has since been held, on Sa- | 


turday, when he was renominated by ac- 
clamation. After this it 1s expected that 
the Republicans will formally approve the 
nomination, and it is believed that his re 
election will follow without difficulty. The 
experiment in self-government which the citi- 
zens of Brooklyn entered upon two years ago 
will thus become an established success. Mr. 
Low has succeeded in the difficult task of 
keeping his administration completely aloof 


from political alliances of all kinds, and has | 


given Brooklyn the purest and most genuinely 
economical government which it has had for 
years. 


The despatch of General Pryor to Liver- 
pool last week, for the purpose of defending 
O'Donnell for the murder of Carey, is a good 


specimen of the way in which the money of | 


the patriotic Irish in this country is spent. 
A very large amount of it goes in travel- 
ling expenses of orators who want a trip to Eu- 
rope. In this case the malversation really hes 
on the surface. The only justification for the 
despatch of American counsei to take part in 
O’Donnell’s defence would be the probability 
that it would increase the chances of an acquit- 
tal. But there is and can be no such probabi- 
lity. It is all but certain that the English courts 


will not allow General Pryor to open his 


mouth in court, because he is not a member | 


of the English bar. If he were permitted to 
speak he would be addressing an English jury, 
that is, an audience of whose mental and 
moral peculiarities he has no knowledge, 
and whom his very appearance and man- 
ner, and, above all, the circumstances of 
his retainer would prejudice against him at 
the start. He and his employers are probably 
both well aware of this, and if he were al 
lowed to appear would expect nothing from 
him but a stump speech about the wrongs of 
Ireland, which would ensure O’Donnell’s con- 
viction. The prisoner’s greatest misfortune 
just now is his having friends on this side of 
the water. 





The Edmunds bill is acknowledged to be a 
complete failure as far as the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah is concerned, and the at- 
tachment of the Mormons to the institution ap- 
pears to be unabated. 


strongly commended it to the support of 
the faithful, and rebuked the faint hearted- 
ness and lukewarmness of those who were 


At the recent Church | 
Conference in Salt Lake City, the speakers | 
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frightened by the recent Congressional legisla- 
| tion into sending away some of their wives. 

The Church has eighty-one missionaries at work 

here and in Europe, and reports great pro- 
It now numbers 127,294 members and 
23,000 families. Probably the greatest im- 
pediment in the way of dealing with it ener- 
getically is the condition of popular sentiment 
about the marriage contract in nearly all 
parts of the country. In a community 
in which divorce is so easy and so fre- 
quent the indignation against polygamy 
does not, in spite of all that is said in Con- 
gress, easily become a consuming fire. In 
fact, as long as we tolerate a man’s having so 


gress. 


| lord. 


many wives in rapid succession, all attempts to | 


frighten those who prefer having them all at 


once, must be rather lame and impotent. To | 


the Mormon women the difference between 


the two systems must really seem a question | 


of taste or convenience rather than one of 
| morals. 


A statement prepared by Director Burchard 
shows that 123,447,480 ounces of silver have 
been bought by the Government since the 
Silver Bill went ivto effect. Of this amount 
| 119,206,224 ounces have been coined into sil- 
ver dollars, and the remainder (less waste) 
| bas been used for subsidiary coins. The 
| loss on waste has been $51,925, and the 
amount paid in wages for coining (which is 
likewise waste) $71,429. There has been an 
apparent profit of $15,581,713 on the coin- 
age; but this profit is a matter of bookkeep- 
ing merely, consisting in an imaginary dif- 


| the legal-tender value of the unused coin. If 
| the bookkeeping took account of the present 
value of the coined metal, it would show an 
enormous loss, the market price having de- 
clined steadily ever since the Government’s 
purchases began. It is not to be supposed 
that another session of Congress will pass 
without a general debate on the silver ques- 
tion. The position of the Government in re- 
gard to it is wholly anomalous and unpre- 
cedented. No country since the world be- 
gan ever bound itself to buy and convert, 
at its own expense, a given amount of 
metal into coin in a given time, and to con- 
tinue the process indefinitely. Whatever may 
have been the reasons for adopting such a 
policy five years ago—and we do not care to 
enter into them now—they have ceased to 
operate, 





We notice that in the reports of the Episco- 
pal Convention in Philadelphia an English 
bishop, the Bishop of Rochester, who hap- 
pened to be present and addressed the As- 
sembly, is constantly spoken of, in distinction 
| from his American brethren, as ‘‘ the Lord 

Bishop.” That this is ridiculous is, perhaps, 

the least objection to it. An English bishop 

is not spoken of at home, either in the press 

or in society, as ‘‘the Lord Bishop,” except 
| on some very formal occasion, but plainly 
| ‘the Bishop of So-and-So.” He is addressed 
| as ‘“‘My Lord,” or ‘‘ My Lord Bishop,” not 
because he is a bishop, but because he has a 
seat in the House of Lords. Every thought- 


ference between the cost of the bullion and | , . 
| which they belong, will be adopted after that 


| Sam shot bim on the spot. 
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It would be perfectly proper and very 
desirable, when he is over here, where he is 
simply a bishop, to drop the lordsbip alto- 
gether. At all events there is no occasion to 
make more of it than Englishmen themselves 
make. ‘‘ The Bishop” will do perfectly well 
as a title for the Bishop of Rochester, and all 
good churchmen must feel tbat he cannot 
have a higher one. 





The Virginia Readjusters tried their best ar- 
gument on a colored orator at a Republican 
meeting last week, through a Readjuster 
leader named ‘‘Sam” Gregory, known to 
local fame as the son of the Rev. ‘‘Joe” 
Gregory. The colored orator was first in- 
terrupted by Sam with insolent questions, 
and made replies which were so apt that 
Sam and his 
father then took to the woods, and have uot 
been seen since. The progress of the Repub- 
lican canvass in that county has been ar- 
rested, and the chances are that the Readjust- 


ers will have the argument all to themselves 





ful man in England, however, admits that it | 


would be far better for him and the Church 
| if he had no seat among the Peers and was not a 


| Brooklyn, wants to 


for the rest of the campaign. Deep gloom 
over the affair doubtless prevails among the 
Rev. ‘‘ Joe” Gregory’s friends. 





The English Postmaster-General, Mr. Faw- 
cett, makes the welcome announcement that 
the present unsatisfactory method of despatch- 
ing the American mails from England will 
not be continued upon the expiration of the ex- 
isting contract in August of next year. The 
American plan of sending them by the fastest 
steamers, Without regard to the company to 


date. This will not only materially shorten the 
average time of transmission, but will also have 
the effect of bringing the mails in here at 
regular intervals and in regular order. At 
present it often happens that the mails for an 
entire week are poured in on a single day, 
and not infrequently the later dates arrive a 
day or two in advance of the earlier ones, 
thus causing great inconvenience and con- 
fusion. 





The passion occasionally displayed by quiet 
preachers and literary men for the ferocious 
use of military force against people whose 
ways they disapprove of is one of the mysteries 
of human nature. Men who seldom quit their 
libraries, and have not nerve enough to see an 
arm amputated, are sometimes found advo- 
cating the most bloodthirsty courses ayainst 
their particular set of heathen. Carlyle and 
Froude are the two most conspicuous in- 
stances of this literary thirst for blood. 
Froude has always approved of having 
plenty of Irishmen put to the sword or 
tortured, while Carlyle was disposed to ap- 
ply the same remedy to poor men of all races, 
beginning with the ‘‘niggers.”. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith also desires liberal gibbeting and shoot- 
ing in Ireland. The Rev. Howard Crosby, 
also a quiet student, a year or two ago, if we 
remember rightly, was disposed to try the 
sword on the Mormons, and now the 
cruel and blatant Doctor Talmage, of 
have General Sheri- 
dan sent out to slaughter them all, as 
the only way of putting down polygamy, 
and strongly urged this policy from his pulpit 
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last Sunday. If he is wise, however, he will 
drop this view, because if the practice of sup- 
pressing disagreeable people by ‘‘ the sword” 
should ever creep into American life, he him 
self would certainly perish by violence. 
Thousands in this city already favor the use 
of the army against him, and are only re- 
strained by that general peaceableness and hu- 
manity of the American character which he is 
trying to break down. 


The Ministerial confusion in Paris con- 
tinues, and the importance of the Alfonso 
incident is daily becoming more apparent. 
France has for ten years been looking 
about for an ally to aid her against Ger- 
many. She lost all hope of Austria very 
early. The Russo-Turkish war and the Ni 
hilistic troubles bave made Russia a_ very 
uncertain reliance. She alienated Italy by 
the Tunisian expedition. She has almost 
quarrelled with England over Egypt and Ma- 
dagasear. Spain alone remained as a possi- 
bility, and now all chance of Spain is gone, for 
the Paris mob have thrown her into the arms 
of Germany. A Spanish alliance is desirable 
to France rather on account of the damage 
Spain could do as an enemy than the assist 
ance she could render as a friend. In a war 
the Spanish fleet, in combination with the 
German, could give the French fleet all the 
work it needed, and, although a Spanish army 
might not be able to invade France, it could 
keep 100,000 Frenchmen watching the passes 
of the Pyrenees when they would be sorely 
needed on the Rhine. 





The Pope’s latest allocution contains no in- 
dication of any reconciliation with the Italian 
Government. He keeps up the wail which 
has been issuing from the Vatican about the 
state of the Church and the world ever since 
1848. He is apparently not a whit more 
cheerful or hopeful than Pius IX., alfhough 
undoubtealy a good deal more prudent and sen- 
sible. The continuance of the lamentation over 
the loss of the temporal power, and the steady 
refusal to acknowledge in the smallest degree 
the legitimacy of the new rule in the old Papal 
dominions, is becoming fast one of the puzzles 
of European politics. People find it impossi- 
ble to believe that as astute observers as the 
Pope's advisers expect a restoration of the tem- 
poral power, but they also find it impossible 
to guess what they are driving at in keeping 
up the assertion that it is vecessary to the 
Church’s efficiency. Money is undoubtedly 
obtained more readily from the faithful by 
these lamentations, but a larger and surer in- 
come might be got from giving them up and 
coming to terms with King Humbert. More 
over, it is not, and probably never will be, an 
article of faith that the successor of St. Peter 
must be a petty prince. On the other hand, 
curiously enough, it is stated on very good 
authority that Humbert believes himself to be 
the last King of Italy, and looks forward to 
seeing his son living in a republic, and has 
educated him with that possibility in mind. 


The Comte de Paris is now acknowledged 
as the head of the House of France by all the 
leaders and spokesmen of the Legitimist party 


in France—dukes and duchesses, Vendean 
generals, priests, orators, and journalists 

but he is not by ‘‘ Princess Amélie,” her three 
brothers, the ‘‘ Princes de Bourbon,” and their 
vererable mother. On the contrary, all these 
personages have solemnly protested in Paris 
journals against the assumption by the grand 
son of Louis Philippe of a dignity which, as 
they asseverate, and have been asseverating 
for so many years, does not belong to 
him, but to ‘Princess Amélie’s" oldest 
brother, ‘‘the son of Louis XVII." This 
**genuine Louis XVII," their father, was in 
his best years known as an honest and dili 
vent German-speaking watchmaker — Karl 
Wilhelm Naundorff by name—of the Prus 
sian town of Crossen, on the Oder, though he 
occasionally revealed himself in his royal 
character, relating (as many other humble 
claimants to the throne of France did in his 
time), his flight from the Temple, and also 
addressed himself for recognition to th 
Duchess of Angouléme, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and as 
such his ‘‘sister.” After the fall of the 
Bourbon throne in 1830, he repaired to 
France, where he found many believers in 
his story, owing to his strikingly Bourbonian 
features, and entered into negotiations with 
Louis Philippe, offering to acknowledge bim 
as king if he were himself recognized as 
royal prince. After some years he was ar 
rested, tried as a false pretender, and 
eventually expelled from 
died in 1845 in the Netherlands, where 
be met with recognition in high circles, 
and where his eldest son, an officer in the 


France He 


Dutch army, succeeded him as pretender 
His daughter married a Frenchman of the 
non-princely name of Abel Laprade, but has 
since constantly figured at the expiatory com 
memorations in Paris, on January 21, of the 
execution of Louis XVI. In 1873, when the 
Comte de Chambord came near ascending the 
throne of bis grandfather, Charles X., the 
Naundorff-Bourbons began a suit against him 
in the Paris courts, as a usurper under false pre 
tences, but their effort proved futile. hey 
now declare his successor of the House of Or 
leans to be a usurper of the same stamp, and 
offer to ‘‘ redeem France from her deep degra 
dation,” if their right is acknowledged 

There has been another revolution or qua 
si-revolution in Bulgaria, the Prince hav 
ing at last thrown off the Russian influence 
under which he has acted ever since he as- 
cended the throne of the Principality. His 
inaugural address gave offence to Russia by 
its failure to pay her a fitting tribute of 
uratitude for the deliverance of the country. 
But his first cabinet was not unfriendly to 
that Power. It was conservative, and soon 
excited the wrath of the Assembly, which was 
swayed by the Radicals and Propaganiists. 
The Prince first moditied it, and then replaced 
it by a coalition ministry, of which the liberal 
‘** patriot ” Zankoff, the more radical Karave 
loff, and the Russian Genera! Ernroth were 
the foremost members. Alexander incurred 
unpopularity by taking the part of his Mos- 
lem subjects against their Christian oppres 
sors, and was more and more pushed 
into the sbade by his native ministers, 


Galled by ministerial usurpation 


partisanship in the Assembly, corruption in 
office, and Panbulgaric demagogy, he carried 
out, inthe summer of ISS1, with the help of 
Ernroth and other Rassian officers and the 


sanction of a packed extraordinary Assembly 
acoup detat, whieh gave him an almost un 
disguised dictatorship for seven Venrs The 
fuudamertal laws were modified and ret 
dered less democratic Zankott 
loff, and other opponents were imprisoned, ba 
nished, or otherwise silenced But the sgita 
tion against the Prin sud his) Russian 
tools could not) be | suppressed lle in 
Vain sought rest, and perhaps safety 
frequent journeys to St) Petersburg and oth 
capitals, and 
in July, ISS2, in which, however, Russian 
generals, Sobolet? and Baron WKaulbars 
ceived the ending prosts Ih propuiar at 
mosityv against the foreign ministers aod off 


cers of the national army was fanned t ‘ ‘ 


In the beginning of 1SS38 the situation became 
intolerabl The Prince bad been in St. Peters 
burg during the explosi 
ace, again shortly after the assassination of 


Alexander Il anda vear later, he now ac 


‘ 

his own. Secarcelv had he returned to Sophias 
When he entered into a coalition with the lead 

f the aiming, it 
reéstablishment of 
the Constitution and the supplanting of 
At this criti 
uncture the Russian envoy, M. Yonin, 


{T-Kaulbars Cabinet 
eal 
interfered most energetically, demanding the 
maintenance of the Russian ministers in office. 
The Prince announced in a manifesto his de 
termination to have a new Constitution elabo 
tated by a commission, and laid before a con 
stituent Sobranye. He then opened, on Sep. 


} 


tember 16, an extra session of the regular 
Assembly. The latter, however, emphati 
cally declared for the restoratien of the Consti 
tution of 1879. The popular excitement be 
Prince Alexander yielded 
to the clamor—perhaps not unwillingly 


came threatening 


promised a speedy return to the constitu 
tional regime from which he had departed 
in 1881, dismissed his Cabinet, and intrusted 
Zankoff with the formation of a new one. 
‘his task has been accomplished, and, accord 
ing toa telegram of September 27, the Rus 
sian generals have left the Bulganan capital 
for SN. Petersburg. An exodus of subordi 
nate Russian officers in the Bulgarian army 
had begun earlier. The official press of St. 
Petersburg indignation at the 
change, which has all the appearance of a 
revolt against Russia, 


expresses 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


' i t PeRESDAY, October 14% 
i cleo 
1ESTI 
Spare elections were held in Ohio and lowa 
wsday. The returns so far received from 
‘) mol the result doubtful. The vote 
ry heavs Each party claims that its 
! for Governor was elected. but the 
inal ms now favor the Democratic canal 
Mr. Hloadly. The prohibition amend 
ment ived a large vote, and its friends 
that it was carried In lowa Mr. Sher 
1, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
reflected by a plurality estimated at from 
te) COED Te ;eMoe) 
Phe Massachusetts Independents have is 
dan address to the people of that State, in 
h they s or deem it unwise at the 
yr ent juneture to nominate a candidate for 
(iovernor we recommend those who sym 
pathize with us to suppert the Republican 
euitnedielate reo nizing it qeorge 1) Robinson 
yvooof character and unquestioned 
hortits which ive better promi e of good 
croment than the vicious methods and 
personal ambition of Benjamin F. Butler. 
Dut we feel murduty to withhold our sup 
port from the Republican candidate for Lieu 
tenant-Governor, regarding his nomination as 
inworthy of the approval of those who wish 
to condemn the present Executive and all 
Which he represents.” 
General Mahone took the stump for the Re 


idjusters in Virginia 


livered a speech 


on Wi dt esday, and de 
arraigning the Democrat 


The Tressurer of the Republican State Com 
mittee of New York has prepared a circular 
ing for voluntary contributions toward the 


lecitimate ¢ xpenses of the campaign. There 
snothing in the cireular violating the letter 

or spirit of State ov Federal laws. 
\ vreat many Senatorial nominations were 


rine the weck in the various districts 


A meeting was held in Brooklyn on Wednes 
day evening to take steps for securing the re 
clection ef Mayor Low of that city. A com 

t was appointed to arrange for a mass 
' ting in his favor. On Saturday evening 
Mayor Low was enthusiastically renominated 

ya large meeting in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Musi The meeting was non partisan. ~ 

Ferdinand C. Latrobe was nominated for 
Mayor of Baltimore on Wednesday. There 
are charzes of fraud in the primaries, and a 


split in the party is imminent. 


Fred Douglass has written a letter saying: 
“Lean have all the independence I want in 
side the Republican party.” 

The Free-Trade Conference at St. Louis ad 
journed on Wednesday. There was a long 
debate between some of the members, who in 


sisted upon absolute free trade, and others who 
favored an attempt to eliminate protection 
isthe first step. The latter opinion prevailed. 
\n address to the people was adopted, de 


¢claring that protection was a ruinous measure, 
ind that all possible means should be taken to 
iholish it immediately A literary bureau 
was agreed upon to furnish free-trade matter 
»the press generally, but more especially to 
( ry papers, 

At Albany on Monday the ease of Loren B. 
Sessions, charged with bribery. was called in 
the Court of Over and Terminer. During the 
Senatorial deadlock of 881, when Roseeoe 


Coukling and T. C. Platt were trving to get 


ck into the United States Senate, Assembly 
man Dradley was voting for them and Ses 
ions Was voting for other candidates. Ore 
morning Bradley astonished the Legislature 
und the public by rising in his place and 
proclaimtog that Sessions had = offered bim 
82.000 if he would change his votes from 
Platt smd Conkling to Chauncey M. Depew 
and William A. Wheeler. Only six jurors 


have so far been obtained 


The Nation. 


The Star-route case against ex-Senator Kel 
lovg is set down for a hearing in Washington 
ov December 10. The urgency of the Govern- 
ment counsel did not avail to secure an earlier 
dav. The criminal branch of the court 
crowded with cases that must first be heard. 


Ss 


President Arthur has 1eturned from bis va- 
trips to Washington, and now re- 
siding at the Soldiers’ Home. 


cation is 

It is reported in Washington that the Secre- 
tary of War, in his annusl report to Congress, 
will recommend that the appropriation for 
militia be ipereased from $200,000 to $600, 
000, and that the apportionment be made on 
the basis of 600 militia for each Congressional 
district. 


Lieutenant Ray, commanding the Point 
Barrow expedition, telegraphed to the War 
Department on Sunday from San Francisco: 
“Lreport my safe arrival to-day with party; 
also brouzht down Lieutenant Schwatka and 
perty from St. Michel's. All work accom- 
plished as ordered by Chief Signal Officer. 
Pendulum observation vot made. Leo reached 
Oogiaumie August 22; was driven away by 
ice the same night; returned on the 24th; 
avain driven away and damaged on the 25th; 
returned on the 27th, when party and stores 
were embarked. Sailed on the 29th. Vessel 
leaking badly; put into Oovalask», where she 
was beached and repaired.” This was the 
companion expedition to the one under Lieu- 
tenant Greely, and was sent out by the United 
States Government, sailing from Fran 
cisco on July 18, 1881. The original desigu 
of the expedition was to create a permanent 
signal station at Point Barrow, and to re 
main until the summer of 1884 The order 
to return was a surprise, as the work was 
being successfully carmed out. Lieutenant 
Ray says the station, Ooglaamie, is a needed 
refuge for the crews of whaling vessels. 


San 


Lieutenant Schwatka, in relating the work 
ot his party, said they started from Fort Van- 
couver, W T., on May 21, being detailed by 
General Miles, commanding the Department 
of Columbia, to make an exploration of the 
valley of the Yukou. They travelled 2,800 
miles overland, reaching the headwaters of 
the river, where they constructed a ratt ot 
to navigate the stream to its moutb. 
procured a crew of six Indians, and 
procecaed down the gradually incieasing 
stream within 250 miles of Fort Chilcat, 
where rapids were encountered aud run, The 
voyage on the raft was 1,829 miles from the 
mouth of the Yukon, They proceeded to St. 
Michaels, where they boarded the “eo for San 
Francisco. Lieutenant Storey reports the 
discovery of an immense river in Alaska, sup 
posed to be more than 1,500 miles in length. 


logs 


They 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund in this city, on 
Wednesday, 1t was reporied that the distribu- 
tion of the ineome of the fund since October 
1, 1882, bad been as follows, the items to 
which it was applied being public schools, iu- 
stitutes, scholarships, colleges, universities, 
and the Educational Journal: Alabama, $5,- 
775; Arkansas, $4,050; Florida, $2,925; 
Georgia, $5,900; Louisiana, $2,125 ; Missis- 
sippi, &4,400; North Carolina, $8,550; South 
Csrolira, $4,225; Tennessee, $12,600; Texas, 
$13,600; Virginia, $4,125; and West Vir 
vinia, $3,100, making a total of $71,175. 


A number of successful celebrations of the 
first settlement of Germans in this country, at 
What is now Germantown, Pa., 200 years ago, 
were held in Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., 
and other cities, on Monday. 


Wednesday, the second day of the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the founding of the 
New York Anti Slavery Society, was occupied, 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, in this city, in 
relating reminiscences of the old anti-slavery 
strugg'e. Among those present was Mr, 
Heory Tanner, who saw the Rev. E. P. Love- 
joy killed by the pro-slavery mob at Alton, 
lll, in 1837, Mr, Oliver Johnson paid a 
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tribute to the part American women took in 
the work. 

The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh of the United States con- 
tinued its sessions in Philadelphia during the 
weck. The Bisbop of Rochester, Evgland, 
was present and made several addresses. On 
Tuesday a motion was made to strike from 
the title of the Book of Common Prayer the 
words ‘Protestant Episcopal” and insert 
‘Holy Catholic.” Lt was lost by a vote of 
21 to 252. , 

The Rev. Dr. Ewer, of St. lynatius Church, 
In tbis city, Was stricken with paralysis while 
preaching in Montreal on Sunday. — His phy 
siciaus have given up all bope ot his recovery, 
He is well known for his ritualistic practices 
In 1868 he attracted much attention by a 
serics of sermous on the ‘‘ Failure of Pro 
testantism.,”” 

The tifty-third semi-annual Conference of 
the Mormon Church met in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on Friday. President Jolin Taylor 
made an address encournugipg the praccice of 
polygamy, potwithstanding the Feceral laws 

The Trustees of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., bave electcd the Rev. J. IL. M. Krox, 
D.D., of Bristol, Pa., President, to succeed 
Dr. Cattell, resigned. 

The fiftv-second annual exhibition of the 
American Institute was opened i this city 
on Wednesday, 

The fine buildings of the Pittsburgh Exhi 
bit:on were burned on Weonesday morning. 
The total loss on bui'dings and exhibits was 
about $1,600,000, 

At a meeting of the trustees of the East 
River Bridge of this city and Brooklyn on 
Monday aiternoon, the Treasurer, Otto Witte, 
reported that the receipts from foot passengers 
up to October 4—nineteen weeks from = the 
bridge opening—were $34,464, from vehicles 
$51,563, and from cars $3,956. ‘The average 
was $920 04 a day, and the iotal receipts were 
$69,163. while the expenses were $51,418 0S 
Superintendent Martin reported that the total 
number of pedestrians crossing the bridge 
from New York up to October 1 was 1,865, 
800, and from Brooklyn 1,519,600, making 
3,885,400 in all, 

The Commissioners of Accounts in this 
city, Messrs. Shearman and Hill, have sub 
mitted to Mayor Edson their report on the 
Carroll coupon frauds in the Finance Depart 
ment. They say that Carroll’s guilt appears 
to be established beyond a doubt, and they 
recommend a radical change and reorganiza- 
tion of the department. 

A robber on trial in West Virginia bas made 
a confession exposing the workings of a gang 
of outlaws who have overrun the’ mountains 
and interior of that State for several years, 
engaging in all sorts of crime. They were 
specially banded together for the protection of 
illicit. distillers from Government ofticers. 
They were called ‘* Red Men.” 

Four persons were killed and eleven injured 
in Philadelpbia on Friday by the wrecking of 
a street-car by a train on a steam railway. 
The driver of the car also act: d as conductor, 
und was engaged in taking the fares at the 
time of the accident. 

The recently elected Board of Director: of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company met 
on Saturday in this city, and reorgavized by 
the re@leetion of all the former oflicers of the 
company, with Henry Villard as President 
The most Important business transacted at the 
meeting was the unanimous adoption of a 1 
solution authorizing the issue of $20,000,060 
second mortgage bonds, 

Gen. A. P. Ketchum, Appreiser of the Port 
of New York, having been charged with vio 
lating the civil service rules, bus made satis 
factory explavations of bi actions. 


Rear Admiral Joshua R. Sands, of the 
United States Navy, retired list, died ut 
Washipgton on October 2, aged eighty-nine, 

Jub, the famous Apache chief, is reported 
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to have been drowned on September "1 while Flags have retreated from Namdinh and Sor 1 (‘zar of Rus 
intoxicated. Little Charles MeComas, the ab tay to Laokai, on th frontier of Coma snl tu if { 
ducted white boy, is said to be alive and well, | that Anamite envoys Nave arrived at thai Mo . 
with the band phong, and will start: for Hanoi, the Frene! Se ' 
headquarters, forthwith abc Bis , 
FOREIGN, yt ’ real ; { : 
For a time the relations of France and tw . eepartes i Paris on Tuesday that . I 
Spain remained ina very strained condition, Celene! Badens, commanding the Frew Phe Par 
On Wednesday there were rumors that Prime | ftees from Haiphong, tad h an ebgag aa a A 
Minister Ferry of France had tendered his ment with Chinese reguiats at Bac-pinu, 1 etn ay 
resignation to President Grévy, and that it sulting saath defeat of the Chinese, and that! 
had been refused, Great confusion was re the f eae cundoats would intercept ther Genera 
ported in the Ministry. It was also asserted a. Mus Seopa . a aN eetegs wh a ' “ | structed int 
that the German Government had addressed | MOVeMents of Coloucl Badens trom Harpbon the rene \ i 
an energetic note to France coucerning the | Meationed in the nton advices of October | \ k 
treatment of Alfonso, but this was not con. | S@Ung that Colonel Badens started on the 2b breach ot treaty 
firmed. A slight conciliatory action on of September from Hai phong w ith oy Frencn Att N 
Wednesday was an order from) King Alfonso | @0Ps by way of the i i-bink River for Ba > \ 
to the Spanish Ambassador in France to dis — if tx , r por : dle Teal proves ag 0 eXpu _ \ 
tribute 10,000 franes to the poor ot Paris, On | “! ' founded, he French have apes 6 ry ' \ 
Thursday it became generally known in Paris | Cf "#e Most PORAES MIME Poole wu fh i . \ 
that illness was not the cause of the absence Delta, An official despatch trom Saigon says rof States 
ot General Thidaudin, Minister of War, from | '2¢ situation of affairs = Fonquin DE ED | 4, tw 
the reception given to King Alfonso at the improved, owing to the presence of “88 Anat gates of S 
Palace of tbe Elysée. He voluntarily and | Me envoys wie _ submission to French Mtns 
ostentatiously held aloof trom = the dinner, | ‘erty of the Delta Mandarins, rhe P 
Prime Minister Ferry then thought him- The natives in Canton remain quiet, but tl + he 
self bound to inform President’ Grevy | Europeans have prepared a plan of defen i} , st] 
of the deplorable effect of  M. Phi for their quarter, i 
baudin’s conduct in political circles and Madagascan advices assert that the French 1 \ 
upon European opinion. M. Ferry, who garrisons at Tamatave and Majunga are vit ( Spree s 
was backed by all the Ministers, declared that | tually blockaded, British merchants engaged | to a conalt . 
Gi neral Millot should never, with his consent, in trading with Madaeascar are forwat ; 
become Chief of the General Stall, as the Lord Granville, British Secretary of State tor ot | 
whole army acknowledged that he was unfit | Porejen Affairs. claims against’ Fran 
for ine post. Au investigation was ordered damazes because their goods are nota Wea SON 
on Mhursday into the causes and authors of the to be landed at Tamatave. aay 
insults to King Alfonso. Emperor William, ees : oe a 
of Germany, telegraphed bis sympathy to the | ,, AD infernal a ae pene a oo ae 
King. It wasannounced on Friday that Presi France, on Monday, and damaged the Town ° wiki 
dent Grévy had instructed M. Ferry to ask Hall. It is generally believed tuat revolutior oie h 
Gen. Thibaudin to resign; that the Geperal bad | 8 did the work, with a view of creating pul ; pen ‘ 
resigned and that the President had accepted lic alarm. ; 
the resignation. Tne Spanish Ambassador to Ata meeting of citizens in Cork €2 i ; 
France made ‘‘ courtcous verbal representa- | been subscribed toward a fund for the eres . 
tions’ to M. Ferry asking for the punishment | tion of a= pational monum ul 
of the authors of the insult to the King. Ile | Father Burke, the well-known Do Cx “ s his 
was also istructed to remind the French | priest. e 
Cabinet of President Grevy’s promise to pub oo Willian eae ee : : . \ 
lish his apology in full. The reply of France Bags Tm i a ee sig, Paces 
to all the representations ot the Ambassador | <°? bette a se Retrsptece Sie a Peacoat Wie Ag pie . . 
was such that an agreemepvt was rendered Niederwald monument, an sutograph letter : 
easy. The excitement soon began to subside | COMfeTTIng — oa + 
in Madrid and Paris. Se = oe ee eS a 2 \ 
On Ti >| ort fro Madrid — . 
I wesdi as - > Lari j “t t} le 
that poten Augie “8 ee or; a ae , ‘ i a a neg vase } tks 
ee re : <p > aes Committee has been formed in Ireland t unt A { ( 
ment ob the difiiculty., Senor Sagasta wi l down all informers Fae Committee bas} , ' . 
probably soon reconstruct the Spanisii Cabi spies throughout the British ¢ seta ss i ‘1 
net. He is ne yoliating with the pelt for the | North and South America ; . 
admission of representatives of that party into rn ; ; a . peg 
the Cabinet. it was oflicially announced in : Phe — _ O'Do eevee Cele oe. Teen | eens ' " 
Puris on Tuesday that Geveral Campenon bad SaneF has been ow pe dig ageoeny - , : Je 
neen appointed Minister of War to suceced H ge ten : gy or " a ab, ere . : —" 
General Thibaudin. ul November, which it is beheved phew vail e 4 
granted, \! \ sf _ \ 
M. Wilson, the son-in-law of President Joseph Smich, Joseph Hanlor M i t! "i nent 4 
Grevy, bas been accused of baving abetted | Kay wach. informers in the PI s Park | States ot 
the movement against King Alfonso, and also | murder trials, landed at Mars sou Thurs n lias 
of having used state secrets In his mews: day and thet disappeared. lpisreported that a ro eT ‘| 
paper, the Petite France. they will go to Incia : waa his 1 
{t was asserted in the columns of the Paris a Sheen eeieken ‘ p G Ld 
Kijaro on Wednesday that M. ‘Trieou, th hatin & teat te Silbue “7 Se ires tba Will tiyht thi il 
French representative in China, bad tele-  wyieh Sir Statford Nort ike aan él iimiost w 
raphed the Government that no serious pre tacked bv a Ca n \ - vis ‘ | 
parations for war were being mace in China ensued and taane betecnes © ie i . Lid 1 ou 
Ile said the idea of a war with France was rn 'v aa ; ounced that Casma pal 
badly received in the soutbern provinces, and, 5 Magscgycbe : 7 ss Diab 7 A | tow i the departinent of Aneachs, had 
Was repudiated by the Council! of the Empire, SO Tebeek Ua Pope ek een Clared in favor ot Iglesias and pea 
and that China could muster only 20,000  Sfessive allitude of (ira _— \ ter 1 a tr ( , 
troops, with European arms, for service in ‘’’4FG Ui National Leagu ; if pea iy 3 a aes Ringe f 
Tonquin. : The Cesare \ tch Stakes Were wor st the A | a vg 4 ibe Sy 
An official despatch from Hong Kong, a Ei ae laces, on ft ash hae. echoupas fur as the equator, ana \ tity 
dated September 80 and received in Paris on = u _ ere S Cree Ven FP cbestautl Col ished tWo more statious, and, besid isco 
Saturday, said that Admiral Courbet had bad Don Jiat ganpother lake, Mantumba, have explored, 
a conference with the French civil aud mili The Mavor of Stratford upon-Avon having { 1 distance 100 miles or thereabou 1} 
tary chiefs in Tonquin, who agreed that active = Te: ised fis assent to the proposed eXbumanon — piver known on my map as the Welembu, | 
Operations are impossible at present, owing to Of Shaksperes bones, the maiter las pow pect Which is really the Matumndu, [tis not as Jarge 
the bad coudition of the roads. Th VoWere settled by a vote ot the Tow Counes Whiten = | stated in my book, Dbutas astrenm of tt 
also of the opivion that the troops now 1 bas passed a resolution condemning avy dis- giz. of the Arkansas, and is deep, broad, anc 
Tonquin could safely await the arrival of rm turbance of the poct’s grav very vavigable, The big streams, which, | 
inforcements. <A telegram was received at It is asserted in Berlin that Nihilist procla eXpect, must drain the jargest part of the 
Paris on Monday, asserting that the Black mations have been issued solempiv sentencing © Svuth ( ongo basin, must be tigher up, 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
Mr. SaMUEL J. RANDALL, in his Ohio cam- 
paign speech on Saturday, made an attack 
upon the Republican party on the ground 
that it had squandered the public lands ina 
reckless and upprincipled manner. He said 
that all acquisitions of territory by the United 
States had been the fruit of Democratic policy, 
while all schemes for giving away land to cor- 
porations and speculators had been the result 
of Republican policy 

Acquisitions of territory made before the 
Republican party came into existence obvi- 


most that can be said upon this point is that 
if the Republican party had existed at the 
time when Texas annexation and the war 
with Mexicc were on foot, it would have op- 
posed both those transactions as part of the 
slavery propigandism of the time. The only 
acquisitions of territory made under Demo 
cratic auspices during the memory of the pre- 
sent generation were made for the purpose ef 
extending slavery. If they have answered 


other and better purposes, they have so far | 


transcended the intention which prompted the 
acquisition. 

It is true that the bulk of the railway land 
grants were made after the Republicans came 
into power and while they were in power. But 
the first one—that of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way—was made before the Republican party 
existed, under the administration of Pierce 
and the leadership of Douglas. The policy 
was established under Democratic auspices. 
It was discontinued years ago, under Re- 
publican auspices. If it was a good policy, 
the Democrats are entitled to the credit of 
having initiated it. If it was a bad one, 
the Republicans are to be congratulated 
upon having discontinued it. The most 
that can be said in favor of it is that it 
has led to the settlement and cultivation of 
large tracts of land at an earlier period than 
they would have been settled otherwise. The 
most that can be said against it is that it has 
added something to the price per acre to the 
settlers. Mr. Randall's idea is that these land 
grants were passed for a corrupt purpose, and 
that they resulted in enriching the grantees 
at the expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity. There is very little, if any, evidence 
that the land grants were passed under the 
influence of corrupt motives. They were 
believed to be needed to ‘‘develop the re- 
sources of the country.” In this belief both 
parties shared alike, and both were in accord 
with public sentiment at the time. It is not 
true, however, that the recipients of the land 
grants were enriched by them. Nearly all 
the railway companies thus endowed went 
into early bankruptcy, the Illinois Central 
being foremost in the list. The Union and 
Central Pacific were saved from bankruptcy 
only by their money subsidy. The Kansas 
Pacific became insolvent in spite of the money 
subsidy. The Northern Pacific was insol- 
vent from 1873 to 1879, and its chief pro- 
moters were brought low. The land-grant 
railways of Wisconsin and Minnesota went 
through two or three periods of bankruptcy, 
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a company which really made something for | 


its early investors out of its land grant, but they 
are only exceptions to the rule. 

There is no question before the people now 
respecting land grants. By common consent 


the policy has been abandoned. The home- | 


stead law enables any citizen to acquire 160 
acres fur the mere trouble of settling upon and 
cultivating it. 
generally do, to go upon the railroad lands 
and pay the price asked for them, the fact 
proves that, in the judgment of the only per- 
sons whose opinion is worth anything, the 


| conveniences offered by railway transporta- 
cusly have no political significance now. The | 


tion are more than an offset to the cheapness 
of other lands destitute of such advantages. 
If there were any question of land policy now 
before the people, it would be a very different 
one from that which Mr. Randall raises The 
amount of arable land in the United States not 
yet brought under the plough is a measurable 


| quantity : we no longer speak or think of it 





and probably ruined more people than they | 


ever enriched. Here and there may be found 


as boundless. Nearly all of it has been ex- 
plored and its resources roughly calculated. 
Regarded as the heritage of the poor man— 
the American poor man—it will suffice for 
fifty years or more. By this we mean that 
there will be shelter and means of subsist- 
ence on our unsettled domain within reach 
of all persons now in the United States, 
and of their children, whe can find no 
other employment, for at least half a century. 
That which will be sufficient for our natural 
expansion fifty years will not suffice more 
than thirty years for the tide of immigration 
from the Old World added to our own west- 
ward drift. Yet there are probably not ten 
persons in the United States who would think 
of putting any restriction upon the settlement 
of our unoccupied lands by foreigners, always 
excepting the Chinese. Breaking up the 
western sod and grubbing the thicket and 


putting in the first crop is a toilsome and | 


lonesome task, and one which we are quite 
willing to resign to the natives of Germany, 


Norway, and the Briush Isles, in full confi- | 


dence that we shall get a share in the resulting 
harvest. Yet we must look forward to atime 
when the last available acre shall be under 
cultivation, and when further agricultural 


production can be obtained only by the ex- | 


penditure of more capital and labor upon the 


| land. 


In truth, there is no land question left for 
political parties to divide upon. Nor are 


there any facts in the past which give the | 
. . . | 
Democrats grouad for boasting superior vir- | 


tue or prudence in dealing with the question. 
But if any Congressman—Mr. Randall, for 
instance—wishes to achieve reputation and 
establish a claim to public gratitude, he may 
find his opportunity in the facts disclosed in 
the report of Colonel Tullis, a special agent 
of the Government to inquire into public- 
land frauds, a sketch of which is given in a 
late telegram from Salt Lake City, as fol- 
lows: 

‘* The desert-land entry act has been violated 
with a recklessness that is positively astonish- 
ing. In many cases it was found that absolute- 
ly nothing bad been done toward reclaiming the 
lands, and yet what were known and regarded 


as good citizens bave gone before the land officers 
and made solemn oath that the land had been 


| reclaimed and all! the conditions of the law com- | 
plied with, where, in fact, no mark made by 


If settlers still prefer, as they | 


buman hands could be fouud upon tbe eutire 
tract. Other tracts were taken up under the 
| desert act that are no more desert than the 
| valley of the Ohio River. Other land was found 
to have beea taken up under the timber-cul- 
ture act upon which there were growing, at 
the time of the original filing, more forest trees 
than tbe law requires when final proof is to be 
made. The homestead law has not been fairly 
construed, and thousands of acres bave been 
patented by persons who have not complied with 
one requirement of the law, and who have 
| given fraudulent testimony with the full intent 
| and purpose to defraud the Government. Tens 
of thousands of acres of public lands are fenced 
off by wealthy stock-raisers, tbus leaving the 
actual settlers without a range for their family 
cow, In one instance it was found that men 
living near a city in Montana bad fenced in 
3,000 acres of public lands, and permitted tbe 
townspeople to pasture their stock on the enclos- 
ure for $1 per month per head.” 


When the Government abandoned the railway 
land-grant policy and turned over every re- 
maining acre to the poor and needy of every 
land under the sun, upon the trifling condi- 
tions of settlement, improvement, and culture, 
it left to itself no other land policy than the 
enforcement of the conditions. These, it ap- 
pears, have been violated in the most bare- 
faced manner, and to the great injury of ac- 
tual settlers, since the violators do not obtain 
good title to the land—no title being good 
which rests upon fraud—yet get just suf 
ficient title to prevent anybody else from 
going upon the land and improving it. 


PERSONAL ABUSE IN POLITICS. 


THe Massachusetts Republicans are now 
troubled by a problem which has long been 
familiar to people in this city, if not in this 
State—that is, how far it is best to go in at- 
tacks on the personal character of political 
candidates. Asa general rule, Massachusetts 
candidates have been hitherto so respectable, 
or so nearly respectable, that the practice of 
‘* handling them without gloves” has not 
sprung up there, or been felt as necessary as 





| in this city, where for thirty years the frank 
| treatment of the personal character of aspi- 
| rants for office has been an absolute necessity. 
| But now the Republicans have to deal with a 
man who has no opinions to be attacked, and 
| no public character, properly so called, apart 
| from bis private character, to be criticised, 
| and the people who do not believe in ‘‘ personal 
abuse ” are somewhat puzzled to know how to 
manage him. To describe Butler’s career in 
the simplest and most dispassionate language 
| is, however, really personal abuse. Nobody 
can tell the story of his life in a truthful 
way without offending him, or making it 
difficult to meet him socially without em 
barrassment ; and yet the story of his life 
| has to be the chief feature in Republican 
| attacks on him. Nor is it possible to criti- 
cise his acts during his gubernatorial career 
| without impugning his motives. To use in 
his defence the old argument—‘‘ he has made 
mistakes, as who has not?”—would excite a 
smile at any meetingeven of his own followers, 
for it is well known that Butler makes no 
| mistakes in the sense of doing things he did 
not mean todo. Everything he does is care- 
fully planned. 
The great, and indeed one may say the only, 
| Objection to plain speaking about a candidate 
| of bad character, who has been nominated after 


' his characteris known, is the danger that it will 
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confirm in their adhesion to him people who 
are already committed to him. Having taken 
him up, of course all aspersions on him are toa 
certain extent aspersions on their own moral 
standards. They amount to saying that peo 
ple who are willing to trust such a_ per- 
son cannot be themselves very sound, and 
everybody is disposed to resent anything of 
this kind. This accounts in part for the small 
effect that personal abuse in a campaign usu 
ally has on the bulk of the voters, and not 
only for this, but for the effect it sometimes 
has in increasing the ardor of a man’s sup 
porters. 

The embarrassment of the Massachusetts 
Republicans is increased by their silence about 
Butler’s moral shortcomings, and even con- 
donation of them, when he was on their side. 
This is really his most effective defence 
against these attacks. I am no worse now, 
he constantly says, than I was from 1866 to 
1876, and yet they then considered me good 
enough for any office I asked for. Even if I 
was then as tad as they say I now am, they 
were willing to forgive me for the sake of the 
service I was able to render them. Why should 
not the Democrats and ‘‘ the poor man” now 
do the same thing ? 

A crisis has been reached, however, in the 
politics of the State which makes more neces 
sary than ever before absolute plainness of 
speech. In fact, there ought to be no limit to 
it but such as truth sets. For if the majority 
of the voters in the State elect Butler a second 
time, after the experience they have had of 
his administration, tbe effect on the future 
of the State, financially as well as_ politi 
eally, cannot but be serious. It will, indeed, 
indicate something hardly less serious than 
a revolution in the Government. Under But- 
ler the local government in Boston has already 
undergone a radical change, many of the worst 
methods of ring rule in this city having been 
introduced into it. Should he retain his hold 
on the Governorship, their rapid spread into 
the State Government can hardly be long post 
poned. And whether this revolution will come 
to pass depends on the answer the Massachu- 
setts voters will now make to the question, whe- 
ther they really like this kind of man in high 
oftice. This is virtually the only question in the 
There is no conflict of policy or opi- 
nions in the State. 
that they 


canvass, 
If the voters announce 
do like this kind of man, it will, 
of course, indicate the marked approxima- 
tion of the State Government not to the New 
York State Government type —for in this 
State Butler would be an impossibility—but 
to our City Government type, in which each 
election consists simply in a struggle to pre- 
vent a set of shameless thieves from getting 
hold of the municipal treasury, and dividing 
its contents amoung themselves. No State at 
the North has ever been threatened with any 


thing of this kind except Massachusetts. In 
the presence of such an emergency, mealy 
moutbedness in describing ‘‘the old man 


would certainly seem out of place. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “STOCK-WA 


TERING.” 
Tue Chamber of Commerce passed 8 resolu- 
tion last week accepting the finding of the 


The 


of 


Nation. 


Court Appeals that there law 
‘“stock - watering,” provided the 
‘water’ represented value of some kind, 
and asking that the law 
make the practice illegal 


Was no 
against 


be altered so as to 


This was a much 


more sensible thing than denouncing the 
court for agreeing with Judge Truax and 


overruling the General Term, because Judge 
Truax is a bad man and the General Term is 
Of course if the 
Court of Appeals were to begin to base its 


composed of good men. 


decisions on the character of the judges in the 
courts below, the 
pers, it abolished 
farce and a nuisance. There is probably no 
more futile work done by the press in 
community than assailing without 


certified 
to be 


as by newspa 


would have aS a 
any 
positive 
proof the motives of the court of last resort be 
A court of 
last resort there must always be, and this one 


cause its decisions are disagreeable 


of ours is made up as well as the manners and 
morals of the people of the State will permit 
it to be made 
and 


up. We know of no process, 


nobody has suggested any process, by 
which we can get a better Court of Appeals 
than the one we now have. If it cannot or 
ought not to be trusted, our only resource is 
to submit cases on appeal to the people at the 
The 
tions to submitting them to the editors of the 
various newspapers are numerous and strong 


A General Term or full bench of editors would 
never be got to agree on anything 


objec 


polls, once a year or thereabouts 


Even a 
clear majority of them probably could not be 
obtained for any view of any legal question, 


because each would be, conscious!y or 


uncon 
sciously, influenced by the consideration of 
the effect bis decision would probably have 


on his circulation. A single editor sitting at 


Special Term would be a Court still 


’ 
less strong 


and trustworthy, because his tinding in a sin 


gle case might cause him the loss of some of 
his best advertisers, or compel him to lower 


the price of his paper 
But the Chamber would have done much 


better still if it had explained, with the autho 


rity which its utterances often have, the 
futility of prohibiting “ stock-watering “ with 
out also providing for the regulation of 


charges. Nothing has done more to binder the 


proper discussion of the cor 


than the hold that the term ‘* st 


ck Watering ” 


has taken on the popular mind, and the con 
stant use of it by people who have no clear 
idea of what they mean by it * Stock 
watering “means simply an increase in the 


number of shares into which the property of a 


corporation is divided. But the number of 
shares into which the property of a corpora 
tion is divided is of no more consequence to the 
public than its name or the size of its offices 
It does not make the smallest difference to 
those who use a railroad or telegraph, whether 
t is cut up into 10,000 or 100,000 shares 


against st 


i 
But the incessant 


ing during the 


utery ck-water 


last few years has convinced 
tens of tnousands of worthy people that if a 
company can be prevented from raising the 
nominal amount of its capital as expressed in 
its stock, the public will somehow be the gainer 
by it, and the knavish tricks of the monopolists 
be somehow frustrated 

The result of this delusion has been, as the 
resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 


shows, that the real questior wolved in the 
anti-monopoly agitation is concealed or dis 
guised. That question is Shall we reguiat 
the charges of all corporations by law, and ex 
ecute the law through state inspect This 
is the true problem which the publhe has t 
solve, but which wit » the bal ‘ 
stock Watering, Is never properly present dit 
it The anti mor polists position is, We KnOW 
that whenever a corporation i eases UU 
nominal amount of tts capital stock, it tries 
to earn dividends on this amount, and for 
Purpose neredses, or Teltises { tea t 
charges This may be so, t t fallacy 
this position lies in the assu tha 
panies would wer their charges ! “ 
not allowed to increase the number of 
shares. There is nota particle of suy { 
this notion in the history 
Companies which d t Ke sery 
simply accumulate a surplus The banks ¢ 
itand the ra i l New Thay 
Railroad, for stam s Wa 
stock, but ther does Ss ru 
It simply pays its ta prouts int s ‘ 
survy and lets them ‘ 
the yp pear t in \ nN 
dividend Lhe Wes if has wat 
its stock, but it hasals ‘ va } \ 
reduced its rates. If it) had not wate 
stock, bowever, U wou \ ‘ 
the Si htest ( puis any nh } 
vive th } hy} tl bh T rt ‘ 
| 
It might, and 7 ibiv ow iv ‘ 
* id them i Cas \ s \" 
em to secumu € as a r} s 
It would i ital t } s 48 
l of Tporat { the te 
slocR Water ” i ( i \ d nuit f 
the discuss \ b press and the 
OTALOTS C4 1get down { PLA i stinpie 
juestions Are we prepared to limi the pr 
titsof corporations by law, and, if so, how sha 
we Soall we a their charges for them 
and thus keep their profits down by the direct 
‘ 1of the Governme r shall we simply 


tive forcharging high rates by 


prohib yal vidends, whether cash or scrip 
above a certain amount Sha we do these 
things to companies exposed to competition 
ind 1 Ipensate the existing stockholders 
for the loss of their legitimate expectations 
or shall we protect all existing companies 


t further ec mpelilion, as compensation 





for our Interference with their business? Will 
t do, for instance, to it the pronts of the 
New York Central, a ct allow the West 
Shore Line to be built in opposition to it, or 
limit the protits of the Western Union, and 
yet allow anybody who pleases to start a 
rival telegraph company It is in this way 


that practical men, whether politicians or mer 


chants, should approach the matter, 


THE AUTUMN MAN(CEUVRES. 
Tne great ‘* autumn manceuvres,” as they are 
called, have just come to a close both in 
France and Germany. The Germaus have 


had nearly 70,000 men, and the French nearly 
50,000, marching and countermarching for a 
fortnight in the presence of their respective mi 
litary chiefs, as well as of a swarm of foreign 
officers, for the purpose both of testing the readi- 
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ness of the troops for war and, it must be added, 
of defying allenemies, known and unknown, 
present and tocome. The forcvign observers re- 
port but little change inthe German army, which 
is simp'y another way of saying that itis in a 
tate of the highest eflicieney. The armament 
is, perhaps, not improved, and the appearance 
ind marching of the troops remain the same 
us Iasi year and ten years ago, but still, as last 
yvearand ten years ago, there is nothing like 
them in the world, Cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry have all been carried almost as near 
perfection as is possiple in a civilized indus- 
trial community in our time. The wonderful 
system of mobilization under which each dis 
trict turns out is division or its corps asa com 
plete army ready for independent action, and 
under which every man who is to form part of 
it, Whether actually in the service or not, Knows 
exactly What to do and where to go when the 

fierce blast of war’ blows in bis ears, sul 
works with the same faultless regularity. 
Every regiment knows where to find its men 
and borses, and every man and almost every 
horse where to find his regimeut, and every 
thing that horse or man needs in the way of 
equipment is in store, ticketed and ready for 
ust 

Against the sin which so easily besets sue- 
cessful armies, too—the sin of self-satisfac- 
tion, which, in the beginning of the century, 
ruined Prussia, and which, in our own time, 
came near ruining Franece—the Germans are 
constantly on their guard. No matter how 
we'!l things military may seem with them, they 
are never well enough. Having had practical 
expi rience in 1870-1 of the enormous impor- 
tanee of railroads in the work of moving 
armies in the field, they have since then 
added a railroad regiment of 3,000 men to 
their organization, the sole duty of which 
is to make and destroy railroads, and to run 
trains on them. To keep this corps in con- 
stant trarning, the Government owns a railroad 
forty miles long which is entirely managed 
by soldiers. The conductors are sergeants in 
uniform, and all the other train men are pri- 
vates. It carries passengers and fre ivht like 
other railroads, but solely for the purpose of 
teaching the regiment how to manage a rail 
road in time of war. Those who are not em- 
ployed on the train are constantly exercised in 
laying tracks and vetting railroads ready for 
use, and also in tearing up tracks and rendering 
railroads as unfit for use as possible. In these 
autumn manceuvres specimens of everything 
an army can do in time of war, without injury 
to life or limb, are exhibited, and with what 
anapproach to reality may be inferred from 
the fact that the other day an orchard was cut 
down remorselessly to give free passage to the 
There has been nothing like this in 
In all previous mili- 


artillery 
military history before. 
tarv organizations, including that of Rome, 
a vastly greater relianee was placed on the sim- 
ple bravery of officers and men. The Germans 
have for the first time converted war into a busi- 
ness, in Which valor really only plays avery se- 
coudary part. The German soldier has to be 
so many things besides being brave, that his 
bravery is hardly more thought of than that 
of a clerk in a commercial house. An enor- 
mous proportion of the talent of the country 
has in fact been drawn into the military ser- 
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vice. It takes a very large share of the energy 
and ambition and capacity for administration 
which in other countries go into manufactures 
and trade and railroads and science ; and the 
fact that there still rernains in Germany so 
much atility for literature and science and 
manufactures, shows how much a good edu 
cational system does to develop capacity of all 
kinds, and make it visible and availale. 

The foreign critics report: the French army 
considerably improved, as far as drill and ap 
pearance go, but the accounts about the dis 
All nerce that the re- 
lations between the men and the officers are 


cip ine are conflicting. 


not good, owing to the attempt on the part of 
the latter to tighten the reios of authority 
since the war; but some say there is out little 
spirit of insubordination, while others main- 
tuin that, owing to the influence of the Ridical 
press, there is great difliculty in’ insuring 
obedience at all. There is one feeting, 
however, not unfavorable to ellicieney which 
pervades both officers and men alike, and that 
is, hatred of the Germans. This is so intense 
that the German officers who have been present 
at the manceuvres as guests, have had to avoid 
contact with the soldiery as much as possible 
to escape insult, or at all events incivility. 
That the French transportation still continues 
defective all the erities agree, and they are 
further of opinion that sudden mobilization 
is still not possible without the risk of 
great confusion and disaster. In short, the 
conelusion to which one is foreed by most of 
the reports is that France is still in the very 
inconvenient and perilous position of eagerly 
desiring war without being ready for it, and 
of baving her military preparations all im 
peded by incessant changes both in the policy 
and personnel of the Government. The dan- 
gers of the situation, too, are aggravated by 
the fact that it probably does not depend on 
France herself whether she will fight or 
uot. In otber words, there are in the pre 
sent condition of Europe many indications 
that she may not be able to bide her time. 
The air there is as full of ‘* disquieting ru- 
mors” about war as our air of ‘ disquieting 
rumors ” about stocks, owing to the growing 
delicacy of the relations of Austria and Russia 
in the Balkan peninsula. Austria is steadily 
pushing her autbority. her influence, and ber 
railways down to the 2gean and the Bospho- 
rus, While Russia, which is just as eager to keep 
a firm foothold on Turkey, has just suffered an 
irritating check by the revolution in Bulgaria. 
How long Russian patience will last is now as 
favorite a topie of speculation on European 
bourses as the intentions of Gould and Van 
derbilt are bere. In other words, there is a 
war cloud in the East, and whenever it bursts 
France will probably bave, willy-nilly, to try 
of what stuff her new army is made, 


THEORETICAL ENGLISH. 


THE late Thomas Carlyle said of the ‘ Middle- 
march’ of George Eliot that it was neither 
amusing por instructive. The same charge can- 
not be brought against the last number of 
K5Slbing’s Englische Studien, an organ for Eng- 
lish philology, conducted with reference also to 
instruction in Enghsh in “higher schools.” The 
fun is of a more subtle flavor than that which 
streams out of Pedro Carolino, for the gravity 
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aud sobriety of the philological methods em 
ployed are worthy of all admiration. Unfor- 
tunately, if the work of some of the contributors 
should fall into the bands of a classical scholar, 
he would be in great danger of revouncing his 
Own Investigatious, appalled by the results of 
induction and analogy as applied to modern 
tongues, while the non- philological mind would 
simply set down as arrant nonsense the laborious 
process of getting at the wrong sense of an 
English phrase, which could be settled beyond 
controversy by @ postal card addressed to anv 
But your 
German scholar is not satistied with any such 


one born to the English tongue, 


short process, and every one who has resided 
in Germany can recall the stolid front that 
the German mind often presents to obvious 
explanations, especially when the explanations 
are given by Americans. So a German once 
asked an American for the esoteric meaning of 
the expression ‘‘ pink jail,” which Dickens, in 
his ‘ Pictures of Italy,’ used to describe his villa 
near Genoa. To the natural reply that the 
Villa looked hke a “ jail,” and that it was col 
ored ** pink,” and that sueh fun as lay in the 
combination was to be sought in the notorious 
fact that jails seldom presented so gay an out- 
side in England, the German student of English 
sadiy shook his head. 
Anglicism that no American—perhaps few Eng 
lishmen— could understand. Asarute, the Ger 


* Pink jail” was an 


man prefers to hammer out the sense of any un- 
known sentence in his own way, by laborious 
mechanical processes, or to absorb the meaning 
of a phrase by pluuging his nature into the 
psychological environment of the English 
tongue, One must not be deceived by the mod- 
esty with which the views are sometimes put 
forth, Attack the result, and you will see how 
ignorant vou are of your native language. 

In this last pumber of Kolbing’s Studien one of 
the most interesting articles—they are all interest- 
ing ~ isa series of observations on the languege of 
Carlyle. 
character of eriticism that Car'yle, whose 


Itisa melancholy proof of the cvine 


knowledge of German was evidently not of 
an idiomatic character, and whose appropria- 
tion of German methods of tbinking was very 
limited, should be credited, by one eritie after 
another, with a Teutonic cast of style, simply 
on the strength of sundry awkward com 
But, be that as it mav, the German 
student of his works seems to have had as much 


pounds, 


trouble with Carly'e as if he were not the eon 
gener of the ‘euton that he is supposed to be, 
The compounds, as one of the most noticeable 
features of Carly le’s style, are naturally attacked 
first They are aiphabetically arranged, with- 
out a hint of difference. Some of the combina- 
tions bave, to be sure, found their way into the 
dictionary, but as “there is a possibility that 
they found their way out of Carlyle’s writings,” 
the conscientious eollector makes no distine 
tion, and we find “free will,” ‘* harvest home,” 
“heavy wet” (“probably a = vulgarism,” he 
adds), “*high-flving,” 
den,” “ bide bound,” ‘‘sky-high,” in company 


“sun-down,” “‘heavy-la- 


with “ world-whirlpool,”  “ uphol-terer mum- 
mery,” and ‘phantasm-aristocracy.” ‘ Bob 
major” and * bob-minor”™ are set down as slang: 
“*soft-sowder” (‘‘ Lamartipe, with nothing in 
bim but melodious wind and soft-sowder”) is a 
hopeless puzzle, 

Kut if the article on Carlyle errs chiefly from 
lack of perspective, and really serves to bring to 
our consciousness the mechanical effects of Car- 
lyle’s style, the article on ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
davs’ furnishes abundant illustration of the enor 
mous difficulty of mastering the familiar life of 
a language from the outside; and, by the way, a 
curious feeling comes over one on reading these 
grave discussions as to the proper rendering of 
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all Tom Brown’s schoolboy slang—a feeling of 
shame at finding the English language caught, 
is it were, in its sbirtsleeves by an unlicensed 
forergner—a feeling that slang ought to be kept 
wholly for home consumption, and not submitted 
to chemical analysis on foreign soil. It appears 
that some five years since one Doctor Pfeffer 
published an abridged edition of ‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,’ with explanatory notes for the 
benefit of German students of Eng!ish, and 
now, at a somewhat later day, Otto Kares, 
in an unusually polite manner, takes Doctor 
Preffer to task for some of bis explanations, 
and well he mav. Doctor Ptetfer fancies that 


‘at a day's notice” means ‘in the course 
of a day”: that ‘‘slap up” 


‘they sent him slap up to the ceiling”) 


(the classical pas- 


Sree, 


means * first-rate”; that ‘‘the winter’s wear 


of aroad means ‘snow and ice ™: that “sets in 
he school” bas some vague reference to things 
in a school The critic himself, however, otten 
opeus himself wide to critici-m, and his suppl 

mentary remark to Doctor Pfetfer’s note on ‘to 
cunock one out of time” is delicious. This 
phrase Doctor Pfeffer explains asa jocose ex 


pression for ‘* killing,” and Doctor Pfeffer’s critic 


very common phrase” 
Evidently, to 


hoth of these great scholars, **to ksock out of 


cites as a parallel the 
‘to knock one into next week.” 
tine “is ** to knoek one into eternity.” One of 
them thinks that 
ference to a long and tedious action: the other 


‘to go the length of ” has re 


stoutly maintains that it involves slow and cir 
cumstantial aetion, and he refers to the ‘ well 
known passage “of the Christmas carol—a pas 
sage not present to the mind of the reviewer 
‘He went the whole length of the expression.” 
Of course there 1s another side tothis. I is 
ashame that foreigners should be at so much 
pains to misunderstand our language, and that 
we should do so little to master the precious in 
bheritance to which we are born. It is true that 
more attention is paid to English than was the 
ease ten or twenty vears ago, but the study is 
rather philological than stylistic, and little work 
is done in making grammar valuable for artistic 
expression, In this whole department of study 
the French set us and evervbody else an excel 
lent example, The practical mastery of the 
mother tengue ought to be the great result of 
everv form of linguistic studv in the forma 
tive stage of life 
Macaulay, in this number of the Sfrdren, 


In his suggestive paper on 


Dector Tbum protests against the demand of 
some of the leading teachers in Germany that 
students should take either Evghsh and Ger- 
man together or French and Latin together. 
Evglsh and French are, after all, he thinks, 


nearer to each other than English is to 





German. 
En; 


, 
~ 


Che etymological connection between 
lish and German goes only a little way, 
and does not carry us into the wider tields 
of the language: and then he insists upon it that 
the words common to English and German are 
very largely modified, so as to give a French 
sense: e. g., English land is much nearer in its 
use to Freneo terre than it is to German Land, 
folks nearer to French gens than it 1s to German 
Volk; and, which is most important in the way 
of thinking and fe ling, no languages seem to 
Doctor Thum so closely related as English and 
French. This isa point whicb it would not be 
seemly to dispute with aGerman. It is one that 
is at any rate worth considering, 


FROM LONDON TO AMSTERDAM.—L 


Paris, August 31 
TRE eight o'clock train leaves Charing Cross 
in broad daylight, and whisks its freight through 
the garden of Southeastern England in the gra- 
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dually deepening twilight, which becomes star 
lit darkness as the masses of the Dover houses 
rush past, and the locomotives—there are tw 

of them 
pier. It has been Impossible to speak or bear 


‘ome toa panting halt on the Ostend 


all the two hours, You have never travelled so 
fast. Ahalt scramble, half-tumble down mekety 
planking bripgs vou to the deck of the mail 
packet and into Belgium, The coup d’wil is a 
veritable Turner—the flaring lighthouses ; the 
inky water rising and falling with the diminu 
endo of the Channel swell: the crest of the piers 
cutting the topmasts of the shipping which, th 
tide being out, bas a stranded, insigniticant look 
the churning of the Calais boat’s paddies as she 
swings past and is off tirst. The traveller's first 
impulse as be looks at ber wake is a jealous one 

the bustle and hurry of England take possession 
of the faculties unperceived, and one becomes 


unconsciously assimilated to the prevailin 





tion that the essence of existence is movement 
Tn another minute, however, the Continental 
tranquillity assumes its proper sway, and one is 
deliciously content to be slowly ghading out 

the barbor in the care of Flemish phlegm, and 
feclingall that monotonous chaos called Lon 
and the whole whirlpool of imdustrialism 
which it is the vortex, fade out of the mind as 
the pier lanterns and bobbing lights of Dover 
gradually grow dim and disappear, The daw? 
is breaking through ribands of rese and pal 
green, Whose momentary modulations every 
body has been watching for an hour, as the boa 
enters the long Estacade of Ostend and disem 
barks ber passengers. A Channel trip ts not 
without a charm of its own. Barring accidents 
—that is, fhe accident—there is not unfrequently 
something breezy, bracing, and invigorating 
about it; perhaps it is partly because of the 
contrast between the two sheres and the moral 
sensations one experiences on arrival at eitber 
I do not know if it bas ever been celebrated by 


anv ou 


e save Thackeray, but be returns again 
and again to it, and it evidently had taken a 
hokl on bis imagination, 

) 
i 


Certainly Ostend is as little like an English 


town as one could fancy : unlike those of bot! 





Varieties—the commerci 





to characterize such places as Salisbury, say 
The grand square is full of cafés . there is a park 
back of the town; the streets fill with peo 

after the siesta hour ; the long promenade of the 


Estacade is apparently very popular , the hote 





aurant is excellent and reasonable Vhe 


shop windows are gav, within a limited rat 


Souvenirs d'Ostende™ imo mother-of pear 
eoral and conch shel!s, terracotta bjects 
statuettes from tbe Passage Jouffrov vd 


prints of a rudeness of execution and 


of tone which a Parisian kiosk even would not 
tolerate. Decided!v one is in Belgium: these 
prints alone are proof enough—a Catt C4 ‘ 


also, without the sea it would 
certainly reeeive none But within a few vears 
the Digue de Mer has been built—very substan 
tiallv, as all similar constructions in Europe 
seem to American eves: and the crest of the 
dune which separates the sea from the 
town is studded with new villas in a florid style, 
passes for “Flemish Renaissance.” and 

garized Freneh ditt The 
mginality of things Flemish, from the Van Arte 





is really vul 


Veldes’ time down, the quality which differences 
them from things both to the south and north of 
them, is perhaps vulgarity in the Jast analysis 

robustness, heartiness, a sort of boisterous effer- 
vescence impatient of refinement, if you choose, 


but, after all, neither more nor less than frankly 


vulgar There is evid va \ s 
uw cemfort to be taker . . 
t is ttle boxes whict ew 
least would ex inge f ! 
T) ville As for t? ‘ ; 
( nhined, the Amer inst i] 
pean wats 1 PACES t t 
Newport after rt kK Rely 
bas a sul , 1. ‘ 
and im the ot sa , sa 
A sa where ope ma 
e! Vt er hoe tra 
the ¢ nt ental s I Nn 
But altogether, in spite of the s 
tka md sea, ata tl s} 
1 st stalled in ' 
ind sw ! i 
dinner ino {tl ey i 
for t ? i { 
t re t att i 
‘ ’ las the VIM \ 
en Ee i i 
tt eas 
' s 
bs} illv, a’ 
fant a balf “ 
reas tt tra 
mvw t ” 
t ) ’ 
{ the i t " “ 
al por t \ 
wheelha “ t \\ 
{tees ste “ { 
thew 1 : 
xrent s ofS exist 
paved witl l t “ “ 
newing | wid S 
t! 
iy tw \ 
the forte 
, 
t wt f ‘ 
1 1 s 
WAY l . . 
~ ‘ 
ta 
ext \ Vs ‘ 
wit o 60% . — 
Ww“ ‘1 
i t 
Sa i t } i? ‘ 
t } \ f t af is fo say 
rast Ss eX t 
inte { i\ night 
ist ave i i ‘ t} 
par € the ’ rit ta « ' 
« eng ~ t w t t i { j 
es ’ Was thre ec) f 
I Iness, however, 1s not par t 
baracter, at least so fal s ey t 
erned and. quiet as tl TOWN sre < 
walk ts streets or tak his Tex ‘ 4 
s) gyinthe greats ire 1} ethe Bb 
 @ wend his ay » the ft evening 
thr ig? the narrow gabled 1 4 r the 
bridges (the ‘ bruges f the stagnant cane 
to the park, there ife enough to be found. If 


the people is Flemish, 1t is at least not Ar 

Saxon, ard it is Catholic, and understands en 
ving itself greyariously after its own fashion 

Within an enclo 


sure which one pays to enter are a sufficient 


Phe fashion is charactensti 


number of the aristocracy of the place, listening, 
with presumable delight, to alternations of Wag 
ner and Bellini, performed with equal gusto and 
skill by an orchestra belonging to a musical so 


‘ 


emety of the town: but, without, the Bruges 


youth of both sexes is illustrating its ne ing 
fun, the langhter Homeric, the romping boistes 
ous beyond belief. A strapping boy of fifteen 
seizes a personification of buxommness around the 
waist, and they roll over together on the gravel 
walk in a gale of innocent indecorum, One 
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comprehends the inspiration of Rubens’s rollick- 
ing carnivals of nymphs and satyrs. 

It is, of course, almost altogether as a museum 
that Bruges interests the traveller. At a side- 
altar of the cathedral is the lovely “‘ Virgin and 
Child” of Michael Angelo, who here more than 
any where else expressed his unmistakable and 
characteristic sentiment in the caressing curves 
and soft roundnesses of a composition truly 
Raphaelesque. In a chapel near by are the 
tombs of Charles the Bold and his daughter 
Mary, the latter the earlier and far superior— 
indeed, one of the finest monuments of the 
Renaissance. Except at Dijon, where Charles's 
ancestors, Jean Sans-Peur and Philippe le 
Hardi, repose in splendid effigy on marble biers 
sculptured by the Fleming Claux Sluter, there 
is nothing of the kind like it in existence, north 
of the Alps—one has always to add that qualiti- 
cation where the fine arts are concerned, But 
the Memling exposition at the Hospital of St. 
John is unique. To see adequately this charming 
painter and really to enjoy his delicate sensi- 
bility, one must visit Bruges. The great galleries 
afford glimpses of his genius ; there is a large 
and important picture by him in the Louvre, 
and a beautiful panel now buried in the Histori- 
cal Society’s rooms in New York is probably by 
his hand. But really to have one’s fill of him, 
one must see the famous ‘* ChAsse of St. Ursula,” 
the ‘Marriage of St. Catherine ” (according to 
Fromentin, his masterpiece), the ‘‘ Epiphany,” 
and the three others which glow tranquilly in 
the old hospital chapter-room. He is repre- 
sented, too, at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
though here Van Eyck outshines him, perhaps, 
to say nothing of the fine pair of panels by 
Gerard David. 

Van Eyck’s masterpiece is, as every one knows, 
at Ghent ; and I confess it was to me nearly the 
one attraction of that city. The French found 
a Rubens in a neighboring chapel of the cathe- 
dral worthy of transportation to Paris; but in 
their place, I should have let it remain where it 
was. The ** Adoration of the Mystic Lamb” of 
course accompanied it, and owes its unhappy 
dismemberment to the fact. The part restored 
to Ghent, however—t. e., the central portion—is 
the most interesting, and the visitor to Ghent 
will find it wise to neglect in its favor most of 
the other guide-book solicitations; thus, [ would, 
for example, willingly exchange my knowledge 
of Béguinage internal economy for a more dis- 
tinct recollection of certain details of this pic- 


ture. What strikes one most in it, as in all this 


early Flemish painting—the ante-Rubens Flem- | 
This is, if not 


ish art—is its intense humanity. 
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particularized to the last degree of intimacy. 


| And this is done not at all in the modern spirit 


of detail, the Dutch spirit ; its inspiration is 
thoroughly and purely human. Every one has 
seen Memling’s Saint Ursula somewhere: she 
seems like an actress—like some one person, at 
least, performing the part, and you feel her 
personality far more than the legend. I have 
heard it suggested, even, that the Saint Ursula 
and the unvarying Madonna of the same painter 
were Mary of Burgundy, Charles the Bold’s 
daughter, and a possible patron of Memling. In 
Hubert Van Eyck’s imposing figure of God the 
Father, which dominates ‘‘The Lamb,” there is 
no divinity, no generalization, nothing typical. 
It is stiff; the expression is a trifle vacant, if 
you will ; the accessories are Byzantine in pat- 
tern and perfunctoriness ; but the character is 
intimately personal—intensely human, as [ said. 
Perhaps that is why Mr. Crowe calls it Christ. 
It is not the same thing at all as reality ; whe- 
ther or no the painter had an approximate model 
even, seems doubtful. 

Taine calls the ‘‘ Adam and Eve” of the Car- 
mine at Florence two Florentines whom Ma- 
saccio had undressed, and whose artisan or bour- 
geois forms, unmodelled by the nude life and 
gymnastic training of the Greeks, he painted 
with fidelity ; and then he asks how it comes 
that these personages, nevertheless, live a su- 
perior life and strike one as noble, and con- 
cludes, very justly, that it is because, from the 
multitude of observable things in his models, 
Masaccio chose the most important and subordi- 
nated the rest to these. Now, in the ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve” of Hubert Van Eyck (the originals are at 
Brussels ; no one must judge them from Coxie’s 
copies at Ghent) the effect is arrived atin ex- 
actly the contrary way. So far from leaving 


out or subordinating anything, it seems as if it | 


had been Van Eyck’s endeavor not only to 
realize the multitude of observable things in 


their completeness, but to extend the range of | 


these into the domain of the imagination. It is 
as if his model had not been intensely enough 
human. Not only is nothing trivial, nothing 
ugly, nothing ia the inferior life of his personages 
unwortby of reproduction, but after the eye has 
exhausted its unaided effort a magnifying-glass 
discloses still further completeness of representa- 
tion. And the effect thus obtained is a powerful 
one. It cannot, perbaps, be contended that it is 
agreeable, but in art, after all, the main thing is 


| to be moved, and one feels strongly before these 


its salient, at all events its essential, characteris- | 


tic. There is nothing like it in all Italy. From 
Cimabue to Tiepolo, Italian art occupies itself 


with the ideal, or, if one chooses, its ideal is the | 


“something afar.” There is nothing like it, 
either, in Holland. Pieter de Hooghe is as ideal 
in his way as Raphael ; Steen and Ostade and 
Braur are generalizers in their genre, too, and 
it is not humanity of their sort that is here 
meant. But Leonardo's sketches of heads— 
which passed indeed for grotesques, until he 
affirmed that they were Milanese portraits—are 
not more idiosyncratic than Memling’s Madonnas. 
In the complex compositions of the Van Eycks, 
of Roger Van der Weyde, of Gerard David, of 
Quentin Matsys, the individuality of each per- 
sonage is insisted on with a force theretofore 
and thereafter unknown. It recalls the fiction 
about Turgeneff's way of writing out the entire 
history of a character whom he designs for only 
a momentary passage across his stage ; Jan Van 
Eyck must have carried personal observation to 
some such completeness in the wings of ‘‘The 
Lamb,” and Matsys in his ‘‘ Entombment” (at 
Antwerp), where the crowds of individuals are 


figures the serious personal import of their 
‘*naked and ashamed” estate. Mr. Crowe's re- 
mark, in criticism of the ugliness of the Eve, 
that ‘‘the body protrudes,” seems almost lu- 
dicrous. The same quality is observable in all 
the Bruges Van Eycks, and Memlings, and 
Gerard Davids, notably in the fine Jan Van 
Eyck in the Museum, usually called the ‘‘ Saint 
Donatian.” Ww... B. 


Correspondence. 





WHY THE BEST PUPILS TAKE THE 
CLASSICS, 


: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: In the Nation of September 13 a corre- 
spondent offers, as a proof of the superiority of 
classical studies as a means of mental training, 
the fact that at the exercises of the classes 
graduated from the Albany High School the 
prizes for rhetorical excellence are generally 
carried off by those pupils that have studied the 
classics, toough they have less direct training in 
rhetorical work. 

Had he shown that on entering the High 
School those pupils that do not take the classical 
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studies are, on the average, the equals of those 
that do, the fact that the latter come out ahead 
might prove something as to the relative value 
of the training each had had. As it is, nothing 
of the kind is proved. The fact is, that in most 
high schools where Latin or Latin and Greek are 
taught, the most able pupils, on entering the 
school, take the course containing these studies. 
There are several causes that bring this about. 
In the first place, the better educated and culti- 
vated of the community have been trained in 
these branches, and are naturally prejudiced in 
their favor, and so have their children study 
them too. Secondly, there is an impression 
abroad that no good university will admit those 


“that have not studied Latin and Greek, and, as 


a consequence, parents that wish to give their 
boys and girls a college education (whether 
themselves educated or not) have them take 
these studies, though often of the opinion that 
the college course would be improved by a les- 
sening of classical work. Still, the most potent 
influence in leading the brighter pupils to take 
classical studies is that of the head teacher in 
the school. In most cases he is himself a clas- 
sical scholar, and neglects no opportunity to in- 
duce promising boys and girls to enter the classes 
pursuing these studies. I seriously doubt his 
right to use much influence in this way ; still, it 
is very generally done. 

Thus it happens that the classical section of 


| our classes contains the more capable pupils, 


does more work throughout the course, and ap- 

pears with more distinction at the close of 

school. Additional work in rhetorical studies, 

and even superior teachers, could not give the 

poorer section better minds or more successful 

powers of speech. GEORGE HEMPL. 
La PorTE, INpD., October 1, 1883. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the current Greek discussion a great 
deal of weight bas been attached to the facts pre- 
sented by ‘‘R.” of Albany in your columns, and to 
the statement of the President of Amberst that 
the classical students in his college far surpass 
the ‘scientific ” students in even the scientific 
studies. My own experience convinces me that 
the Albany facts are meaningless, and that the 
Amherst facts bave been put in such a way 
that, instead of reflecting light on the discussion, 
they cast a shadow. When I was at Amherst 
the scientific students were either fellows with 
inferior preparation or else those who had been 
dropped from the classical department, and did 
bot wish to be dropped from their class. The 
Albany facts are worthy of more consideration, 
and my only reason for saying that they are 
meaningless is that they are very similar to 
some facts which once mystified me. When I 
began to teach English literature to the Seniors 
in the Columbus High School, I found that the 
classical students were in general much superior 
to those who had been taking a German-English 
course. This weighed a good dea) with me until 
I found that the same difference existed between 
the corresponding divisions of the Freshman 
class. It seemed that those pupils elected the 
classical course whose parents were ambitious to 
make them “scholars,” and this ambition was 
often prompted by a remarkable grammar- 
school record. If, therefore, parents in Albany 
are at all like parents in Columbus, we should, 
of course, expect that more of the literary prizes 
would be taken by the classical students than by 
those who never hope to make any pretensions 
to advanced scholarship. 

I may be wrong in supposing that the condi- 
tion of affairs in Albany is similar to that in 
Columbus, but I am not wrong when I say that 


the Albany statistics will not be regarded as 
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convineing until they have had a thorough and 
scientific treatment. A good many of us believe 
there is truth in the saying that ‘“‘ there is only 
one thing which lies worse than figures, and that 
is facts."—Very respectfully, 
Cras. B. SPAHR. 
New YORK, October 4, 1883. 


RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


To TRE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In connection with the article on ‘* Mar- 
ried Women’s Rights” in the Nation of Sept. 27, 
it may not be uninteresting to quote a case, 
Schinckl v. Schinck! (12 Md. 108, 1858), arising 
under statutes substantially the same, no doubt, 
as the act recently passed in England. In the 
Maryland case it appears that the wife, having 
parted from her husband on account of alleged 
ill-treatment, and having returned to her father’s 
bouse, sent an agent to her husband’s house, in 
his absence, to take possession of certain furni- 
ture belonging to her before marriage ; and, in 
an action of trespass against the agent, in which 
the defence of the wife’s authority was set up, 
the Court of Appeals held (the quotation is from 
the decision as abbreviated in the head note) 
“that the object of the recent acts of Assembly 
of this State in refereoce to the property of 
married women was to protect the property of 
the wife from the debts of the husband, and dur- 
ing life to secure its enjoyment to the wife ; 
they confer on her no right to separate from her 
husband without cause, and to remove from his 
custody her personal property.” 

This decision is at variance with the conclusions 
drawn from tbe English decision by the writer 
of the late article in the Nation, but not neces- 
sarily at variance with the decision itself ; for 
it seems that the husband in the English case 
was in the habit of taking property from the 
wife’s house whenever he visited her, and, there- 
fore, the injunction was necessary in that par 
ticular case for the preservation of the wife’s 
property ; but, had not the husband evinced 
this kleptomaniac disposition, then, under this 
Maryland decision, and not inconsistently with 
the English decision, he would have a right not 
only to visit his wife’s house, but to take pos- 
session of it and hold it so long as the property 
could be safe for, and accessible to, her in his 
In short, the object of such statutes is 
purely the protection and preservation of the 
wife’s property from the husband’s liabilities 
and his misuse; and all rights of the husband not 
inconsistent with preservation of the property 
are unaffected by these statutes. Hence, in 
order to prevent the husband's possession of or 
access to the property of the wife, it must be 
proved that his possession means the property's 
destruction. A mere whim of the wife's is not 
sufficient to give ber control of her property 
against her husband as it is to give any other 
owner of property (who is unmarried and with 
out children) rights of exclusive possession against 
the whole world. JOHN H. Morison. 

56 St. PAUL’s St., BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 4, 1883, 


holding. 


NEWSDEALER'’S RATE 
REST. 


THE OF INTE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir : Iam not a business man, but have lately 
had some affairs to transact which necessitated 
my talking with quite a number of men in an 
important branch of business, and I was deeply 
impressed with the crudity and superficiality of 
the ideas of most of them concerning the matters 
with which they were continually occupied. I 
was reminded of this by the argument attributed 
to the Herald in this week’s Nation on the sub- 
ject of newsdealers’ profits. It is the sort of 
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thing that makes one sometimes think it a hoy 
less task to spread correct economic ideas among 
any large body of people. 

The Herald says that the “rate of interest ” 
that can be made by a newsdealer is 16 per cent., 
or five times as great as that of the Government 
bondholder. The Herald forgets that this ‘in 
terest ” is made by the newsdealer in one day, 
or perhaps a fraction of a day; so that we ought 
to multiply by 365, and say that the rate of inte 
rest 5,800 per cent., or 1,800 times as 
great as that of the Government bondholder. If 
the writer in the Hera/d had not made this little 
oversight, these figures would probably have 
warned him of the absurdity of bis comparison 
by showing him that he was proving too much 
that cheapest of all ways of detecting a fallacy 


is some 


Of course, in point of fact, the rate of interest 
plays an infinitesimal part in the business 

These comments would not have been worth 
making, were it not that the remarks to which 
they refer are only too typical, in their looseness 
and inconsequence, of much of the writing and 
talking upon economic subjects which is suffered 
to pass current. F. F. 

BALTIMORE, October 6, 188 
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good deal of interest in England, as ny ‘ 


better qualfied than Mr. Morley t leliver a 
verdict upon Emerson n in “ 
modern radical pluilosophie ideas Ma 

& Co. have mi the press and wall | 

diately a volume of poems by Mr. S Ward 
A collection of Mr. Ward's poems was pul | 
in New York many years ago, and a sex i 
tion of the same by Hotten in London in is 
in the present volume many f the pres s 
poetmns are omitted and new Des Aa 1 " 
the latter being a number French v ‘ 
It is called, as before, * Lyrical ik 
and is dedicated to the Fart of Kosebery 

cori Seotiw et Humanitatis 


Funk & Wagnalls have in press ‘Our ¢ 











mas ina Palace’ aoe, ina palace car), by 
ward Everett Hale > a transiati Loy thre bers 
GF Behringer € Brookly CR »'t 
lar Life of Martin Luther asadon Kost 

The formation of the American Orn 
gists’ Union has taken pis ler t best a 
pices, and with the greatest bart ny at 
feeling. Mr. J. A. Allen was chosen pres 

he Nuttall Club f Caml Mas 
tusned over its ? fim to the Ww As at 
which will thus lex wit ‘ wy ave 
an established orga © NEW se a, 9 i 
will correspond tov ix. of the series, a 
the magazine will come before the public as a 
quarterly journal of general ornitt rh 

The f wing ft sa fr t ‘ f I 
Fisher Unwin, | i \ is Vaint 
his Life and Advent + Ww ‘ y Hi ‘ 
Piigr Sorrow,” prose poe sby the Que { 
Rumania, translated v Miss Hele } ert 
Table Talk of Man i t a Hew selecijor 
translated and edited t I bis 
son Crusoe a f > wit 
tweutv drawings i apd 
Lives W 1 Living hical 
works, of which the rst four \ Mes wi bye 
new edit ls fw rRKS $s irly ‘ prehe ‘ 
as, HI. A. Page's * Leaders of Men,’ ets 

The new editions of the week are Ir f. Hi. M 
Baird's * History of the Rise of the Huguenots 
f France Charles Sembner’s Sows), of which 
our bigh estimate does not need to tk repeated, 
while it must be noted that the price bas unde: 
gone a reduction which puts these volumes with 


m every one’s reach; Dr. Chadbourne’'s ‘ In 


stinct’ (G. PP. Putnam’s Sons), first published 
in 872, and since untouched, on the express 
belief of the author that no new light has been 


thrown upon the subject by the scientists 
which might be true without relieving the made 
qua and Wolliam 


Shepard's * Pen Pictures of Modern Authors’ 





*y of bis original discussion; 
This last work has been promoted 
of fine paper and 
broad margins and (what it had not before) por- 


Putnams), 


toa luxurious estate 


really 


traits. Such a dignifying of a decidedly unpre 
us book, and one, by the way, in which the 
editor's shears play a larger part than either the 
critical faculty or literary skill, would perhaps 
rather bave conciliated than repelled purchasers 
if duly set forth upon the ttle page. 

Messrs. Osgood's illustrated edition of Terny 
son's ‘ Princess’ 1s irreproachable in its typo 
graphy, and bears an effective design upon its 
covers. The woodcuts are numerous, and, as 
usual in our American work, the figure subjects 
are the least successful, whether as regards the 
drawing or the higher quality of imagination, 


In the landscapes the national spirit asserts itself 





more confidently, and there are several passages 
f marked beauty. As we cannot in all cases 

nrity the designer, we will mention no names, 
) t ? 


anonymous gem on page 156 we must 


tard the palm for investing with so much 

irm such simple materials. The architectural 
conceptions of some of these artists are as unreal 
as anything in the poem, which, after all, has a 
deep foundation in half-realized truths, and 

ust always be read with pleasure for its musie 
ind its lotty ideals. The present edition wul 
not fail of its admirers, 

Volume iv. of the great ‘Index Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, 
U.S. Al bas been issued from the Government 
Printing Office, It extends from E to Fizes, and 


fills more than 1,000 pages, It includes 4,802 author 


titles, Which represent 1,926 volumes and 3,885 


pamphlets, 
of course, larger; 
to 


IS.O77 references to articles in periodicals, 


Ihe figures for subject entries are, 
there are 12,561 subject titles 
corresponding books and and 

A 


is made to the list of abbrevia 


pamphlets, 


third addition ” 
tions of titles of medical periodicals, showing 
that some added to the 


library and indexed as far as could be done—tbat 


new sets have been 


ix, for the letters bevond D 
M. Jules Lévy’s Le Francais (Cambridge, 
Mass.), now entering on its fourth volume, tells 
f the second season of a Clib Moliére in Boston, 


and promises to open a department of exchange 


for French books by which the cost of reading 


may be greatly diminisbed. This involves 
gratuitous advertisement and much—we thnk 
unne ary trouble on the part of the obliging 
echitor 

The significant feature of the Magazine of 
tmerican History for October is the first instal- 
ment of a reprint of a manuscript of “ Private 


Intelligence, 20, 1781.” of Sir 


Henry Clinton’s, now in possession of Dr Thomas 


beginning January 


Addis Emmett, of this city. This reproduction 
learnedly prefaced and annotated by Mr, 
Edward EF De Lancey, and possesses a high 


svree of historical interest, beginning as it does 


with the revolt of the Jersey hne, which promis 
ed so much for the Royalist cause and yielded so 
tle comfort, 


bretie « 


Apropos of the meeting of the British Associa 


_ 


tion for the Advancement of Science, Nature for 
September 20 gives a “Science Worthies” por 
trait of Prof, Arthur Cayley, the newly-chosen 
head of that body, and “the greatest hving 


master of algebra.” Few heads iv this valuable 


series have been more impressive, and few faces 


more attractive, than Cayley’s, 

\ correspondent finds some encouragement for 
General Butler in the following passage from 
(p 123): “Je mhabituais a 
prendre pour mnes jugements pr tiques le contre 


nied de 


Renan’s ‘ Souvenirs’ 
mes jugements theoriques, et A ne re 

irder comme p ssible ce qui coutredisait mes 
aspirations, Plus une solution politique fut 
parut de 


pour reussir dans le monde des réalites.” 


chetive, plus elle me avo chances 


The October number of the New England 


liistorical and Genealogical Register coutains 
a second despatch of English probate abstracts 
from Mr. Henry F. Waters, whose systematic 
researches in London we have already made 


known to our readers, As before, these are an 
notated by the editor and his colleagues, with 
the result in numerous instances of establishing 
the connection between the English family 
offshoot. Thus, to take a 
instance, the will of Joseph Holland, 
of London, shows that he was the 
Nathaniel Holland, of Watertown, 


whereas in Bond’s history of that town 


and its American 
striking 
clothworker, 


father of 
Mass. : 


Nathaniel was conjectured to have been son of a 
settler, John Holland, of Dorchester, Mass, The 
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way to further investigation is now made plain. 


Otber names involved in Mr. Waters’s gleapings 
are Gorges, Parker, Gurdon, Saltonstall, Wul- 
liams (offering a pretty puzzle to the antiquary, 
who must identify one of contemporary 
Williamses), Eaton, Munnings, Bell, 
Lyddall, Tucker, Burges, Brinley (very fully re- 


SIX 
Richard 


ported and edited), Sylvester, Ward, Simonds, 
Snape, etc. As before, Virginia and Marvlaud 
families occur among the New England, and, in 
deed, Mr. Waters has an eye for every reference 
Tobe fund 
in support of this public-spirited mission still 


to a kinsman ‘*now beyond the seas,” 


needs enlargement, Another interesting feature 
of the present number of the 
account, by Abner C. Goodell, jr., of ‘* Provin 
cial Seals in Massachusetts,” 


Register is an 


of which two dozen 
illustrations are given—the result of extraordi- 
nary patience on the part of the writer. In one 
instance, to obtain nine fragmentary impressions 
made ‘ta careful search through 
more than 2,800 differeut envelopes of tbe filed 


papers ” 


on wax, he 
of the Bristol County probate court. 
In the * Notes and Queries,” a contributor es- 
tablishes the identity of Wordsworth and Wads- 
worth in the poet’s family line, and suggests 
research to determine a possible relationsbip to 
Longfellow. 


Mr. Alexander of a 
New England State (Connecticut) ’ forms No, 11 
of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His 
torical and Political Science. It is a highly in- 
teresting coup dil, brief, perspicuous, and not 
more learned than literary. 


* Genesis 


Johnston's 


The growth of two 
Hartford 
and New Haven were the respective centres and 
seats of authority, and the ultimate reluctant 


separate commonwealtbs, of which 


absorption of the latter by the former, 1s grapbi- 
eally described. The Connecticut colony fos- 
free-town while the 
New the otber band, 
persistently sought ‘*to keep the towns in pu 
pilage, and the political power 1n the hands of 
church The latter system went to 
the wall in 1664, but had a posthumous trial, it 
is well to remember, in the settlement by come- 
from Brantord Island of 
N. J., where theocratic government 
according ‘to the laws of God as they were de- 


tered a 
piack 


svster, Quipni- 


or Haver), on 


members.” 


outers and Long 


Newark, 
livered to Moses” finally gave up the ghost on 
this New Haven, however, one can- 
not but reflect, had 
ward given control of the higher education of 
the State, 


continent, 
its revenge in being after- 
In the shaping of Copnecticut cha- 


racter and legislation this mav well be thougbtt 
more than an equivalent for the lost town lead- 
ing-strings. At least, considering the close cleri- 
eal direction of \ale Coilege for a century and 
three-quarters, it is a curious subject for specula- 
tion what would have been the development of 
the institution itself had it been removed from 
Saybrook to Hartford, and what its effect upon 


the institutions of the State. 


—The first edition of Professor Perry’s text- 
book of political economy was published eighteen 
years ago, and its populerity is shown by the 
appearance this year of the eighteenth edition 
(Charles Seribner’s But, as the author 
says, it is still the same book. The changes and 
additiors are numerous, but they affect form 
rather than substance, and probably no doctrine 


Sons). 


of importance ever held by Professor Perry has 


been abandoned by him. An experience of 
thirty years in teaching has brought out from 
his pupils, as he thinks, every possible objection 
to the leading points in his book, and as 1t is now 
printed from fresh plates, it may be regarded as 
containing his ripest thought. The late Professor 
Taylor, of New Haven, once acknowledged to a 
student that he believed that in bis system every 


theological question found a satisfactory answer, 
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The recommendation that our author 
gives to his own definitions indicates a like com- 
placency. We must confess that the armies of 
the Philistines are just now too strong and too 
to to this feeling. 
Moreover, we cannot regard Professor Perry's 
treatment of the theories of Malthusand Ricardos 
as at all adequate. 


hearty 


aggressive allow us share 


According to him, the rate 
of the increase of population and the ratio of 
this increase to the increase of food, however 
interesting as physiological have 
clearly nothing to do witb political economy. 
If that science is to be simplified by excludmy 


from its scope all difficult and disagreeable sub 


questions, 


jects, it may be possible to reduce it to a theore- 
tical perfection; but such a science would be too 
We incline to think, 
however, that these defects are really due to the 
author’s kindness of beart, and perhaps also to 
The “law of 
love” bas prevailed so long at Williams College 
that it may well be that social problems seem 


barren to be cultivated. 


the influence of his surroundings. 


there of a less sombre bue than elsewhere. Cer 
tainly the “ dismal” aspect of political economy 
is not to be discovered iu this book, which beams 
with a cheerful optimism. The most valuable 
additions in this edition are to be found in the bis 
torical chanters, which contain in a condensed 
form much information 
from obscure aud widely-scattered sources. 


petiently extracted 
The 
chief merit of the book will continue to lie in the 
earnestness and thorougbness with which the 
The 
collection of facts and statistics relating to our 
tariffs is of great value, and is brcught down to 
a very recent date. 


errors of the pretectionists are exposed. 


—Professor Lankester’s address before the 
British Association, on September 20, contains a 
great deal of interesting information regarding 
the present state of scientific research at Ger- 
It 

Eng 
lund to a far greater measure of support than it 
receives at present from the public funds. The 
of biological research ts far below 
that of France and Germany, and even Ho!land, 
Belgium, Italy, and Russia, and is discreditable 
to England in proportion as she is richer than 
“We know,” be continues, “ that 
knowledge languishing able 
off from research into other 
careers, that important discoveries are approach 
ed and their final grasp relinquished, that great 
men depart and tesve no disciples or successors, 


man, French, and English universities, ad- 


vocates the claim of biological se’ence in 


condition 


other states, 


is and men are 


drawn scientific 


simply for want of that which is large'y given 
iv other countries, of that which is most atun 
dant in this country, and is so lavisbly expended 
on armies and navies, on the development of 
commercial resources, on a bundred injurious 
or meaningless charities —viz., money.” He 
lays down the general proposition that scientific 
discovery bas only been made by those whose 
time could be devoted to it (1) in virtue of their 
possessing inherited fortunes, or (2) in virtue of 


their possessing a stipend er endowment espe- 
cially assigned to them for that purpose. It is 


to German sources that the zoGlogist, the bota 
nist, the physiologist, and the anthropologist 
look for new information. It is in German labo 
ratories that discoveries, each small! in itself but 
leading up to great conclusions, are daily made. 
“To avery large extent the business of those 
who are occupied with teaching or applying 


biological science in tbis country consists in 


making known what has been dove in German 
Our English students flock to Ger 
many fo learn the methods of scientific research ; 
and to such a state of weakness is English science 
reduced for want of proper nurture and support 
that, even on some of the rare occasions when a 
capable investigator of biological problems has 


laboratories. 
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been required for the public service, it has been 
necessary to obtain the assistance of a foreigner 
trained in the laboratories of Germany.” 
Germany, he continues, with a population 
of 45,000,000, has twenty-one universities, and 
about eighty more institutes at which biological 
discoveries are prosecuted under the most favor 
able conditions, England, with 25,000,000) in 
habitants, four 
possess endowments and professcriates 
and the Victoria 
at ull of which, as well as at the 


which 
Oxford, 


bes only universities 


Cambridge, Durbam 
College), 
don colleges, there is an extraord marily 
unt of 
In proportion to its population England bas only 
one fourth of Germany’s provision for the ad 
thirty-eight 
Germauy; 


(Owens 
Lon 
small 
am for 


prov'sion biological research 


vancement of sclence 


300 in 


biological 
instructorsbips as against and 
while Germany spends $4,000,000 a vear on her 
» 


universities, the 27,000 spent on the Nottingt alm 


College of Science was in England regarded as 


omething extraordinary. Professor Lankester 
demands, in order that Eagland shall be approx- 
forty 


biological institutes at an annual cost of £60,000 


imately on a level with Germany, bew 
He reters to the outrageous couduct of Parlia 
ment in deliberately appropriating to other uses 
thre left by for 
250 which is 
> OOO 0000 sterling. 


property Sir Thomas Gresham 


-cientitic research years and 


ALO, 


now estimated to be worth £: 


Schoolwastersbips are too often confounded 
with professorships. The best teacbers, it is 
true, are these who are engaged in original 


research and have, therefore, thorougbly grasp 
but time and money are 
sary if the teacher is to add to the stock of 


knowledge: 


heces- 


ed their subject; 


“ Those Evghshmen who take an interest in 
the progress of scence are apt to suppose tbat, 
in some way which they have never clearly 
understood, the pursuit of scientific truth is not 
only tts own rewara, but also a sufficient source 
of food drink, and clothing. While they are 
interested and amused by the remarkable dis 
coveries of smentific men, they are astonished 
whenever a provosal is mentioned to assizn 
salunies to a few such persons, suflicient to 
enable them to live decently while devoting 
their time and strength to investigation. The 
pubhe are becoming more and more anxious to 
have tbe opinion or report of scientitic men upon 
matters of commercial nmpoertence, or ip relation 
to the public health; and yet in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they expect to have that 
ovinion for the asking, although accustcmed to 
pav other professional men handsomely for 
similar service, Such mistaken views ought to 
be aispelled 4 

The constant tearing up of our pavements 
and obstructing of our streets in pipe-laying 
and pipe-mending was bad enough while there 
were only sewers and gas-pipes and water 
pipes under the roadway; but now that steam 
heating and power, and electric lighting and 
power, and telegraphic communication are all 
underground transmission, the in 
convenience 1s unendurable. The Parisians 
better. Tunnels under the principal 
streets carry all the drains, pipes, and wires 
and the 
Everything can thus be got 


requiring 
thanuge 


— these veins, berves, muscles of 
body municipal. 
at for inspection aud repair without expense 
aud without interfering with the travel above. 
he wodel city of the future will undcubted|y 
have two roadways, und perhaps a third tor 
rapid transit. But tall lately Paris was the only 
city that bad perceived tbat to build a tunnel 
ouce for all is cheaper than to be continually 
digging and filling ahd paving and redigging 
and refilling and repaving a diteb, London 
now made a beginuuing in the direction 
Dowa the middle of Southwark Street is a sub 
way of semicircular shape and twelve feet dia 
meter, the crown coming just below the pave 
ment. Side passages, three feet wide, are made 


from the subway on each side for each pair of 


has 
same 


The Nation. 


Glazed st 
ruttiuent in 


houses. neware pipes laid at a 


lination bring the be 


ise drainage 


into an egg-shaped sewer built: im nediately 


under the subway. 


Gras pipes and water pipes 
are, and electric Wires can be, carmed through the 
subway itself. Ligbtisotta’oed at intervals by 
circular openings i ibe crown of the roadway 
The Paris subways are, we believe bted by gas 
The system Ouce iotroduced is sure to spa 1 for 


though the mmitial expense ts 


be economy in the long run; and the ligbting 
heating. and water Companies can be made t 
bear their share of the cost. 

M. Victor Jannet relates in the Vie Pa 
sienne how the young thieves of Paris train 
themselves for ther profession. It appears that 
you may Watch the process in certain pub 
gardens of Parts, just as you may see our future 
base-ball players barceming their bands and 
sharpening their eves and “ coordinating ” the) 
miliscles on our town commons Inthe trau ry 
school which M. Jannet happened upor tit 
afternoon three gatnins were sitting on a benet 
acting as jury; two of theu pA MOns pract 
ed before them When the trick bad | i t 
to the satisfaction of the judges, ope of the pet 
formers gave up bos place to one of the jury 
and so on till all bad taken every part () { 
the boys (they were from tifteen to eighteen 
veurs Old) sauntered a vy. his hands his 
pockets. like a well to-do citizen tak his st 
after dinner; the other * shadowed ” bi st 
gradually nearer, and then passing | tripped 
himup., At the first trial wrieh our uarrat 
saw, the preudo-thief Tailed to torow bis vietim 


down: the latter was staggered, but ms: 


keep his feet. Chorus of disapprobation f1 
the jury: a fresh trial ordered. The uext at 
tempt Was more successful The ? is Was 
thrown, and in an instant the thief was ou l 
locking his legs with his own, aud gaggons 
With his left band while with tos myebt he ex 
peditiously stripped him of porte-monnaie, 1 


and watelb. Chorus of 
When all bad 
jittle comedy of action, anotber tri 


approbation; change of 


actors. plaved both parts im this 


At last, lookimg around, M. Jannet saw, to bos 
stupefaction, u poli ‘eman yz vr at thre show 
throngeh the raihnygs with smiling interest, but 
as if it was absolutely none of bis business. He 
questioned him. ‘* Yes.” said tt Heer t \ 
are practising what they will do this eve 

they come here every day to practise.” ** Why 
don’t you stop it * What can [ do? If 1 
interfere, they will say that it is onlv a bovs 
game. There is no law against it. Besides, s 
garden is in the charge of another man, and 1 
strictly forbidden to set foot in it unless be calls 
me to assist him.”’ It is a mm lace of the 


moralists that if rogues would work balf as bard 


to succeed hopestly as they do to cl 





they would be rich men. The scene Ist che 
scribed may give some 


the Jabor we delight in is no labor N ne wall 


see any sucuden Conversions f rogues bv the 
preacbing of such a doctrine There have a 
ways been men who preferred poverty thes 
favorite calling to wealth iv anv othe: The 
rascals know their own tastes best The fre 
dom, the irregular Ipation, the stil I 
irregular gains, the sense of superior power, tl 
agreeable feeling of danger—all appeal to tne 
instincts Of the savage and the gambler 


TAYLOR’s ALPHABET.—I 
The Alphabet : an Account of the 
Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, 
M.A., LL.D. Vol I. Semitic Alphabets: Vol 
Il. Aryan Alphabets London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.; New York: Scribner & Wel 
ford. 2 vols. Sv 
ALPHABETIC 


Origin and 


} 


ISS. 


Writing Is an art easy to acquire, 


When once dis vered, 1 Tin 
proved t les f t st i 
which tl I i tellect 
gaged, and its a ev t ha 
of the thre st pifte 
world,” \t Tore 
races thre hay t I ey 
events might bx 1a | 
mitted ba t ‘ 
l cts, wl ‘ 
have gradually } t 
tives of words, ard wt ‘ 
eome the sy b» fs 
Theniary t if s ft “ 
; ' s 1 t ‘ 
elther tt us t “ 


stage of the zp! rmoyraphic expr 


slot of the names of pers psand Mf prliaes i hic 


had been taken, and under the tuition 


first step 


of the missionaries the Mexican ideogram 


A t 
so developed as to become capable of transeritur 
the Pater-Noster 

that the Mayas of 
themselves advanced further on the path which 
leads ts Bused 


misleading guidance of 


But the old error is repeated 

Central America had J 
alphabetic writing upon the 
Bishop Landa’s manu 
script, and its pretended “key,” the astounding 
statement is hazarded that “ the Mayas employ ed 
twenty seven characters which must be admitted 


to be alphabetic”; and that ‘tbe high state of 
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civilization attained by this people is thus at- | It is difficult to realize fully the immense an- 


tested not only by the ruins of their magnificent 


} : | 
buildings, but by the invention of a system of | 


writing actually superior in simplicity and con- 
venience to that employed at the present day 
by the Chinese, or even by the great Assyrian 
nation at the epoch of its highest power and 
But when we come to read further on 
that ‘‘ the systems of picture-writing which were 


glory.” 


invented and developed by the tribes of Central 
America are 
really known about their history,” our confidence 
in the author’s soundness of judgment and ca 
pacity of drawing legitimate conclusions receives 
It is evident that he is by no 
means well informed as to the latest conclusions 
of the special investigators of American antiqui- 
ties. 


a severe wrench, 


In treating of the obscure subject of the so- 
called Hittite characters, av excellent résumé 
is given of the little that has thus far been dis- 
covered in regard to one of the most powerful 
peoples of the primeval world, whose empire ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the &gean, and 
from Syria to the Euxine, and who, lke the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians, possessed a cul- 
ture, an art, and a script peculiar to themselves 
and plainly of indigenous origin. Scholars are 
only just beginning to realize the vast extent of 
their dominion, and their important place in 
primitive history. It is now admitted that the 
earliest art and the mythology of Asia Minor 
were to a great extent obtained from the Hit- 
lites, while the independent system of picture- 
writing which they possessed offers an obvious 
source from which to explain the origin of the 
Cypriote script. This has long proved a puzzle 
to the interpreters, and bas only recently yielded 
to the efforts of a few scholars of different nation- 
alities, all of whose names we find mentioned by 
our author with deserved respect, with asingle ex- 
ception, He makes no reference to the successful 
labors of an American scholar, Prof. Isaac H. 
Hall, of Philadelphia, who first published a trans- 
lation into English of the celebrated bronze 
tablet brought by the Duc de Luynes from Dali 
(the ancient Idalium), and who first gave to the 
world in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society the Cypriote inscriptions contained in 
the Cesnola collection at New York. Even this 
collection is passed over without mention ; and 
the name of Cesnola does not occur, although 
the inscription upon the gold armiet of King 
Ithyandros, of Paphos, which was discovered by 
Cesnola at Kourion, and which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts in New York, 
is given at length both in the mysterious Cy- 
priote characters and in the equivalent Greek 
letters into which they bave been resolved. 

We must pass over our author’s interesting 
account of the Chinese system of picture writing, 
with its 40,000 ideographic signs, capable, it is 
true, of being expressed by 1,358 conventional 
symbols, but only on condition that “ at the age 
of twenty-five a diligent Chinese student has 
barely acquired the same facility in reading and 
writing which is usually attained by a child in 
an English village school at the age of ten.” We 
can, too, merely allude to the great simplification 
this system has undergone in the Japanese sy lla- 
baries, in which only 231 different types are re- 
quired to print a book ; nor have we space to 
describe the different cuneiform systems of writ- 
ing, the three chief stages of which are best ex- 
hibited in the great tri-lingual inscription of 
Behistun, containing three versions of a decree 
of Darius, in one of which the language is Aryan, 
in another Turanian, and in the third Semitic. 
Let us come at once to the account of the hiero- 
glyphic system of Egypt, and of De Rougé’s 
great discovery of the derivation from it of the 
alphabet. 


dynasty, tothe memory of his grandson. 
| cording to the chronological system of Brugsch, 
who is not at all inclined to extravagance of | 
statement, this king must have reigned about | 


very obscure, and but little is | 





tiquity of the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing. 
The oldest example extant of it, and consequent- 
ly the earliest existing inscription in the world, 
is a tablet erected by Sent, a king of the second 
Ac- 


4000 years B.C. This venerable historical record 
is now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, and it affords conclusive proof that even 


| at that distant date the hieroglyphic writing 


was already an extremely ancient system. From 
the time of King Sent down to the reign of Tra- 
jan, when it went out of use, many of the pic- 
ture ideograms with which it commenced con- 
tinued to be employed to the very last. These 
primitive ideographic signs gave birth to verbal 
pbonograms, which came to be used as syllabic 
signs. Asan example of the manner in which 
this development took place, the author gives 
the instance of the picture of a lute, which was 
used symbolically to denote ‘excellence.’ Then 
it came to stand as a phonogram for the word 
nefer, ‘good.’ But in the Egyptian speech this 
word also signified ‘as far as,’ so that the same 
character might represent literally a lute, or 
symbolically it might stand either for ‘excel- 
lence’ or the preposition nefer, meaning ‘as far 
as,’ and lastly as a syllabic sign to denote ne, the 
first syllable of the word nefer. It would bap- 
pen almost necessarily that many symbols would 
be polyphonic, and hence ambiguities would 
arise, which made requisite the simultaneous 
employment of explanatory determinatives, 
either special, whose use was confined to one 


word or idea, or generic, referring to whole | 


classes of words. These determinatives were 
placed after the words phonetically expressed : 
for example, a man with his hand pointing to 
his mouth was added to words relating to eating, 
speaking, or thinking ; two legs to words con- 
nected with locomotion. 

Such a system of phonograms, developed out 
of primitive ideograms, and interpreted by 
means of determinative signs, is common to 
other primitive methods of writing, such as the 
Cuneiform and the Chinese. But in the Egyp 


tian system we find associated a certain number | 


of characters which must be pronounced Ww be 
alphabetic in their nature. ‘The immensely 
early date at which such symbols are found is a 
fact of the highest importance, as it constitutes 
the starting-point in the history of the alphabet, 
and establishes the literal truth of the assertion 
that the letters of the alphabet are older than 
the Pyramids—older, in fact, than any other 
existing monument of civilization.” Certain pe- 
culiarities attaching to the hieroglyphic letters 
clearly indicate that the Egyptian alphabet was 
obtained by gradual evolution out of a prior 
syllabary—a process which must have taken 
many generations to effect. Symbols for vocal 
sounds are found in the syllabaries of other na- 
tions, but the more difficult conception of a con- 
sonant, a sound that can be produced only in 
conjunction with some other sound, was attained 
by the Egyptians alone. In this they were 
aided by the nature of their language, in which 
each consonant has its ‘‘ complementary vowel,” 
which in reading must often be treated as a 
mere expletive, and in writing was constantly 
omitted, only initial and final vowels, and me- 
dial vowels when emphatic, being necessarily 
written down. The consonants also show a pre- 
ference for certain vowels and an aversion to 
others; and the vowels themselves, which appear 
to have been of a more indeterminate character 
than in most other languages, were almost re- 
garded as inherent in the preceding consonant. 
The final stage in the formation of the Egyp- 





tian alphabet was the gradual selection out of 
the 400 phonograms that might be so employed 
of certain symbols to denote the initial sounds 
of words. Gradually the arbitrary use of these 
was restricted to two or three of the more easily- 
written hieroglyphics to denote any particular 


} sound. The number of characters thus used at 


various times may be reckoned at forty-five, 
which was ultimately practically reduced to 
twenty-five, and agrees with the tradition hand- 
ed down by Plutarch that the Egyptians pos- 
sessed an alphabet of twenty-five letters. But 
although from the times of the earliest known 
monuments they were actually in possession of 
a sufficient number of true letters to enable 
them to write alphabetically, they were unwil- 
ling to trust themselves to its simplicity, but 
thougbt it necessary to interpret the meaning of 
their alphabetical symbols by needless additions 
of ideographic and syllabic signs. The great 
achievement of boldly discarding all this super- 
fluous lumber and of revealing in its grand sim- 
plicity the nearly perfect alphabet of which, 
without knowing it, they had been in virtual 
possession for countless ages, was beyond the 
power of Egyptian conservatism to effect. It 
was left to another people to take up the prob- 
lem and to make the grand discovery. The 
triumph of this great conception belongs to the 
Semites. 

The tradition of the ancient world, which as- 
signed to the Phcenicians the glory of the inven- 
tion of letters, declared that it was from Egypt 
that they originally derived the knowledge of 


| the art of writing, which they afterward carried 


into Greece. When, however, this ancient belief 


| is brought to the test of modern scientific investi- 


gation, it is found that there is no such easy and 
certain transition from the Phoenician to the 
Egyptian writing as there is from the alphabet 
of Greece to the primitive alphabet of the Semitic 
nations. The two alphabets ugree neither as 


| to the number, the order, the names, nor the 


forms of the respective letters. ‘Till a very 
recent period these difficulties have led many 
scholars of repute to the conclusion that classical 


| tradition was at fault in asserting that the 


Pheenician letters were originally obtained from 
Egypt, and the origin of the alpbabet 
has been deemed by the highest authorities an 
unsolved, if not an insoluble, problem. 
But as in so many similar cases, the result of the 
latest investigations bas been to rehabilitate the 
discredited tradition of antiquity.” 

Of this great discovery the evtire credit is due 


| to the genius of a French Egyptologist, Em- 


manuel de Rougé. The first account of bis in- 
vestigations was given in a paper read before 
the Académie des Inscriptions in the year 1859, 
but it was only as recently as 1874 that it was 
publisbed in full from the rough draft of the 
original, and carefully edited by his son. The 
secret of his brilliant success lay in his divining 
that the immediate prototypes of the Semitic 
letters must be sought, not, as before, among the 
hieroglypbic pictures of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, but among some one of the different 
cursive characters which had been developed out 
of them, and which were employed for literary 
and secular purposes. Rejecting the later De- 
motic types, M. de Rougé turned to the oldest 
form of Hieratic writing which had arisen dur- 
ing the early empire, and was in use at the time 
of the Semitic conquest of Lower Egypt, which 
is known as the invasion of the Hyksos. He be- 
gan by determining the oldest-known form of 
the Semitic letters, employing such few materials 
as were then available, especially the inscription 
on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, King of 
Sidon—for the famous Moabite stone, which 
strikingly contirms tbe results he obtained, was 
not discovered till ten years later. The materials 
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for reconstructing the early Hieratic alphabet 
were still more meagre, and were practically 
coufined to the celebrated papyrus, now in tbe 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, which 
brought from Thebes by M. Prisse d’Avennes, 
and published by bim in 1847. A statement at 
the end of this papyrus shows that it is a copy of 
an original work composed by Prince Ptah- 
Hotep in the time of the third dynasty ; but as 
the MS. was discovered in a tomb of the eleventh 
dynasty, the copy itself must be anterior to the 
Hyksos invasion, and therefore older by cen 
turies than the time of Moses—older even than 
the date usually assigned to Abraham. This 
priceless Papyrus Prisse, ‘‘le plus ancien livre 
du monde,” as it is styled by Chabas in his inte- 
resting account of it published in the Revue 
Archéologique for 1858, is “‘ one of the strangest 
waifs that have floated down to us from the very 
childhood of the world.” It is a treatise upon 
ethics, in Which an ancient sage moralizes upon 
the deterioration of his age, and laments the 
good old times that have passedaway. Here we 
have disclosed to us a picture of social life some 
6,000 years ago, and even then the ethical teacher 
regards himself not as treating of novelties, but 
as preserving and transmitting to posterity the 
wisdom of his ancestors. We find that not only 
are the palette and inkborn used as signs, but 
reference is made to older books as authorities 
for several statements. If books were written 
in Egypt before the third dynasty, how far 
‘‘into the dark backward and abysm of time” 
must the beginnings of her civilization be thrust ? 
From this invaluable relic of the past M. de 
Rougé obtained the characters so peculiar, so 
unmistakably distinct from every other form of 
Egyptian writing, which he brings forward as 
the prototypes of the letters of the Semitic al 
phabet. With great minuteness he sets forth the 
considerations which have led to the adoption of 
each of his identifications. 

Mr. Taylor gives a most lucid and satisfactory 
summary of these arguments, but it would be 
impossible to give a comprehensible account of 
them without the help of engravings. After care- 
fully weighing the objections to the hypothesis, 
he finds in them no difficulty which can be con- 
sidered fatal to the argument, no objection to 
which a reasonable answer may not be made ; 
but, on the contrary, he discovers an entire lack 
of evidence in favor of any of the other possible 
alternative sources of the Semitic alphabet that 
have been suggested. This strong case is then 
still further strengthened by an elaborate study 
of the ‘‘chronological conditions ” of the problem, 
and of the ‘‘ geographical probabilities” that 
bear upon it, admirable both for learning and 
for logic. Briefly, it may be summed up as fol 
lows: The Semitic occupation of Egypt lasted 
for several centuries, and synchronous with it 
was the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. Before the 
Hebrews went down into Egypt the art of writ- 
ing was unknown to them ; when they came out 
of Egypt they possessed it. The inference is 
clear that they must have acquired it from the 
kindred races who occupied the Delta. The 
internal evidence points in the same direction. 
The forms of the Semitic letters can be dis- 
covered in those of the Hieratic writing in use at 
the time of the Semitic conquest, and the names 
borne by the Semitic letters give us a certain 
amount of information as to the mode of life and 
the social condition of those who gave them. 
These names are, without exception, consistent 
with the suggested origin of the alphabet in the 
Delta among a people in a condition intermediate 
between the purely pastoral and the purely 
agricwtural stages of civilization; while the 
city life of a great industrial and commercial 
nation and the desert hfe of mere nomsd shep- 
herds seem equally excluded. If we assume 


was 


that the alphabet was invented in Lower Egypt, 
it is almost equally easy to suppose that the 
Hyksos took it with them on their expulsion, or 
that it was conveyed to Sidon by means of the 
Pheenician trading settlements in the Delta. 
Both of these hypotheses have found learned ad 
herents, but the latter, which has been ably ad 
vocated by Lenormant and Sayce, seems to be 
the more probable. However this may be, there 
can be no doubt that the character of the Pho 
nicians—a_ practical, the 
merchants and carriers of the ancient world, 
who employed the art of writing for business 
purposes— gave them special facilities for aiding 
in the subsequent diffusion of the alphabet. 


commercial people, 
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Les 


Czar ALEXANDER L, imitating Napoleon, estab 
lished a Ministry of Police. Nicholas had two 
police institutions, of which one, endowed with 
extraordinary powers, was to watch over the 
safety of the state and the doings of the public 
functionaries. Third Section of 
the Private Chancellary of the Emperor. It 


This was the 


formed a special ministry, independent of all the 
others, and in many respects superior to them. 
Created in 1826, it existed for more than half a 
century. It state 
Peter the Great, Catharine IL., 
its scope enlarged. Destined to bridle adminis 
trative corruption and licence, where liberty 
and publicity formed no check, this uncontrolled 
instrument of control could not fail to become, 
in the hands of grandees and favorites animated 
by hatred, ambition, or fear, an engine of arbi 
trary sway, of persecution, of extermination 
Its destructiveness was the more terrible because 
of the noiselessness with which it worked. The 
martyrology of the State Chancellary surpasses 
that of the Spanish Inquisition. Its victims of 
every rank, age, and sex, cannot be counted, be 


was the old inquisition of 


and Paul, with 


cause, instead of exhibiting them in autos da-fe, 
it shrouded them in mystery, and buried them 
in the silent of Siberia. 
them without being stained by their blood, with 

out hearing their cries, it struck the more piti 

lessly. 

The Third Section, under Nicholas and Alex 

ander II., was a special and privileged power, 
Its chief, called also 


snows Despatebing 


outside and above the law. 
chief of gendarmes, was by right a member of 
the Cabinet, and, 
the confidential adviser of the Emperor. To his 


in 


more than all other ministers, 


veto, based on secret information, every appoint 
ment to office was subject. His influence was 
heavily felt everywhere; he could 
banish, put out of sight whomsoever he hked. 


imprison, 


This power was under a cloud during the reform 
years of Alexander IL.; its splendor seemed to 
be gone for ever ; but Karakozoff’s attempt on 
the life of the Czar in 1866 completely revived 
it. The direction of the Third Secti 
Count Peter Shuvaloff. It was after 
ward successively in the bands of tw: 
Mezentzeff and Drenteln. But the sceptre of the 
police showed itself feeble and incompetent, in 
spite of its omnipotence. Conspiracy was rife 
everywhere ; murderous attempts were made in 
broad dayhght ; the Third Section, 
terrorism, was powerless to prevent the deeds 
or punish the perpetrators. About 1878 a regu 
lar duel had begun between the police and the 
avengers of its atrocities. General Mezentzeff 
was stabbed to death, by an unknown hand, in 
(reneral 


n Was then 
given to 
generals, 


with all its 


the streets of St. Petersburg : Drenteln 


* See Nos. 882 and ASS of the Nation 
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was shot at in his carriage bv a rider on horse 


back, who then escaped. Solovieff's pistol shots 


aimed at Alexander himself, in IST), made the 
police for a time supreme in the land, but new 
and more extraordinary regicidal attempts 
clearly proved its inetticiency Drenteln re 
signed, and finally, in August, ISSO, ¢) l 1 
Section was abolished by ukase, and tl i 


agement of the state police united with the Mu 


istry of the Tnterior. Thi 


was no surrender of arms, no sacrifice of aut 
cratic sway, Do Concessiot It wasa neentra 
tion of powers, a uniting of both branches of tt 
police The two attempts to blow up the Empe 
ror, made near Moscow and in the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg, bad led to the vesting of | 
Melikof? with dictatorial powers, and this dicta 
torship could tolerate no rival discretionary 


power at its side The change made the M 


if the Interior also chief of gendar s Great 
unity, facility, and intensity of action were ex 
pected from this s feat {tl TS) 
trative machinery The for r tw bra 
had not only acted in disaceord, but 

pered, counteracted, suspected, and f ; 


cion persecuted each other 


The change did not save Alexander II 
did it amehorate the nalitior { } sul 
The state police remained as power " \ 
and it has since made an Nes ‘ 
unchecked sway Under Alexander IL] sins 
completely independent of law and 4 
tice as it was under bis predecessors. In faet 
the abolition of these prerogatives en 
istration would be a revolution, an abdicat ( 
autocracy before the lostituted rts Aut 
cracy must have tl power of ‘ the 
laws, even if it do not use it The privileg 
i led to the Minister of Inter bay 
been codit i t \lexat rll lf} ees 
the stute extraordinary 4 ot ve : 
section of the Fmpi tS gov ‘at opee Ix 
veUie vested w rights i < in 
the land of an \ They can tine and 
prisor Stop } l at s 8 SCHOOLS, s¢ ter 
property o ore SUS} ft ev ent t 
nh ac int { mere? gence deem 1 pre i 
al t the } t er rT Se f © single 
weapon—the st barbarous of all, it is true 
has been li ited the dep rtat 1 f Suspect 
as an administrative measure, can, in accordance 


new regulations, be decreed only by a 


sommiussion, and only for aterm not ex 


ceeding five vears Besides, all these extra le gal 


uses of power are now represented to be transi 


tory, called for by extraordinary emergencies 
while the omnipotence of the Third Section was 


normal, and, so 


to say, an organic part of the 
law of the Empire. Though the difference seems 
to be more theoretical than practical, it is not 


Without significance. The change in the pra 


tice must come first: the change in the institu 
If the 
tered, the provisional and exceptional will be 
the and the rule 
exception 
The Third Section was to act the part of an 


invisible guardian angel watching over the op 


tions will follow régime remains unal 


come rule, continue to be the 


pressed ; it was to direct the vengeance of the 
Sovereign upon dishonest officials or heartless 
masters of serfs. Its activity in this réle, how- 


ever, failed to win the favor of society. Its un 
controlled power was but too often exerted in 
of evil. Like the French lettres de 
ce , Which were also intended to protect-the 
honor of families and the safety of the state, the 
of the Russian gendarmerie was 
often obtained, through intrigue or for money, 


the service 
1 ho? 


che 
intervention 
for the purposes of revenge, seduction, spolia 


But the worst side 
of the supremacy of the police Was its deleterious 


tion, or timely intimidation. 


influence upon Russian society and character, 
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It fostered a spirit of distrust, and consequently 


of frivolity. The fear of compromising one’s sel 
caused the shunning of serious studies, conversa 
tions, and ideas, 


il 


Hence the emptiness of society 


ment inertia, moral and political apathy 


During the better years of the reign of Alexander 


Il. the public mind felt more at ease, and be 
came more serious. The police terrorism evoke 
by the attempts of 1878 and the following years 


has fully revived the old general distrust. Sus 
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gered in the land, especially in parts 
from the central authorities, where it we 
disguised under the form of corporal 
ment. Recently, under Alexander ILI. as well 
as under Alexander II., the tools of the Govern- 
ment have often been accused of using excruci 


f 


‘ punish- 


ating means, such as hunger, thirst, or even the 
rack, for extorting revelations from political 
prisoners. Ryssakoff, one of the assussins of 
Alexander IT., 1s asserted to bave shown on the 


picion casts its gloom upon social and family | scaffold his dislocated arms to tbe people, and 
life. There is no free talk even among friends | bis accomplice, Mikbailoff, to have exclaimed : 
and relatives, Never were serious topics so | “They have tortured us!” It is not easy to 


much avoided as now. 


makes itself systematical) 


The moral atmosphere in Russia is oppressive. 


Even when abroad, the subjects of the Czar be 


Conversation, to be safe, 
ly inept and frivolous, 


form a decided opinion concerning the truth of 
these They are so readily believed 
that, during the trial of Sukhanoff, Trigoni, and 


others, early in 1882, the defender of one of the 


accusations. 


tray this feeling of oppression ; they seem to | accused deemed it bis duty to declare that bis 
have lost the habit of breathing freely. The | client had not been tortured. But the current 
more interesting the political situation, the | allegation is, that the torturing takes place be 
crisis, the less they can be persuaded to speak | tween the condewnation and the execution. If 
about Ru-sian affairs, Bat this reticouce has its | such horrid practices do take place, they may 
eloquence, Still more reticent are the Russians | Le assumed to be exceptions. Most of the Rus- 
in their correspondence. Nowhere is the post sian conspirators, however, are convinced of the 
ottice so sadly and so justly suspected. Tbe | contrary, which is attested by their generally 
opening of letters presumed to contain evidences | securing means of self-destruction in order to 
of disloyalty or information important to the | escape torture and involuntary deovunciation. 
Government is an every-day practice. The 


highest functionaries often send their correspond 
ence through private conveyances, from fear of 
divulging secrets to an officious postmaster, 
Secrecy and dissimulation are the natural re 
sources of the victims of this vexatious system 
f 


pedantic tutelage and espionage. In some it 
has engendered indifference to public affairs and 
pusillanimity, in others indignatiou and a spirit 
of revolt The hatreds and babits of conceal 
ment to which it given birth are in great 
part responsible for the Nihilistic propaganda, 
It is hard to realize the exasperation to which 


even a 


has 


generous nature can be driven by such 


constant irritations. ‘* [tis an easy matter for 


you,” said a young Russian to our author, * to 


condemn the 


violence of our revolutionists, to 


couvsel patience and moderation ; but if you 
were, like us, exposed year after year to this 
regime of terrorism and denunciation ; if. you 
feltall the time the Damocles sword of deporta 
head—all your blood would 
boil, and, perhaps, you too would deem every 


thing allowable against 


tion above your 
those who allow them 
It is the tyranny of the 
police, with its cruel and petty provocations, 
which explains the fury of Russian conspirators, 
The occult power placed above the law could 
not but become outlawed by its victims ; its own 


selves everything.” 


ways of proceeding were turned against it, with 
superadded keenness, Czar Nicholas’s system of 
tutelary guardianship has reared Nibilism ; it 
bas fomented the spirit of rebellion—which it 
to fostered habits of conspiracy, 
created clandestise societies, nurtured radical- 
ism, introduced 


was stifle 


regicide. How long will this 
murderous grapple of the two secret powers last / 
Kach of the two seems to call for the other, to 
justify the other, Russia, in this respect, ap 
Neither 
the Government, which is faced by resolute and 


pears to be moving ina vicious circle. 


uuscrupulous foes, nor the revolutionists, who 
are exposed to all the rigors of ty ranny, are in- 
clined to disarm first. Each side calls upon the 
other to stop its barbarous proceedings, each 
aveuses the other of having given the contest a 
ferocious complexion, and thus both continue it 
without merey. 

In former times Russia, like the rest of Eu- 
rope, used the rack asa means of speedily ob- 
taining confession or intormation, Under the 
father of Peter the Great the art of torturing 
culprits was carried to perfection. Catharine IT, 
limited the use of torture, Alexander I. legally 


abolished it ; but, wiped out of the law, it lin- 


Even as these lines were being written, a tele 
gram from St Petersburg reported the sunvide 
of a number of officers and 
revolutionists. 


men detected as 


PERRY'S REMINISCENCES 
Reminiscences of Public Men. By ex-Governor 
B. F. Perry. Prefaced by a Life of the Author, 
by Hext M. Perry, M.D. Philadelphia: John 
D. Avil & Co, 


WE bave read this book with an interest dispro- 


1883. 


portioned to its literary merits, which are but 
slight. 
tributed in past years to various newspapers and 


[t consists of a number of sketches con 


periodicals (presumably Southern), and the wrii- 
ing of which, at least for the most part, we may 
suppose to have been the occupation of the un- 
settled and doleful period of reconstruction. 
They have been reproduced without editing or 
revision to date, and are all the more valuable 
on this account; for if they speak of Seward and 
Reverdy Johnson, for instauce, as still living, 
that is a small offset to the contemporary record 
of bitter feelings now almost extinct, and of dis 
mal forebodings of Southern ruin from emanci- 
What is 
more, and chiefest, they afford an unconscious 
delineation of Southern character and of South- 
ern standards of character, culture, and ability 
such as is seldom to be met with. For this rea- 
son, and because of the biographical data which 
might in vain be sougbt elsewhere, we approve 
the advice that led to the making of the present 
collection, and we bope the success of the ven- 
ture will encourage the author to proceed with 
a second volume made up in a similar fashion, 
Mr. Perry may be a well-forgotten, but be is 
not an unknown, persopage—we mean, of course, 
at the North. He was the first Provisional Gov- 
ernor that his native State of South Carolina 
had after the war, being an appointee of Presi- 
dent Jobnson in July, 1865. 
pecting this honor 
worthy of it—that. as some of our readers will 


pation now proved to be groundless. 


So little was he ex- 
though no one was more 


remember, be made, just before bis commission 
reacbed him, a public speech to bis unfortunate 
feliow-citizens, half **1 told you so,” and balf a 
lamentation over tbe failure of the rebellion, 
and an exhortation never to forget the outrages 
of the Northern conquest. Tbis book is to some 
extent an echo of that speech. Mr. Perry was 


a prominent Unionist when it cost something 
the 
852 


not to go with 
or secession, in 1 


current for vullification 
and 1851, and again (up to 





remote 
as often 
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the very last moment) in 1860. The Massachu- 
setts blood derived from his father, if it did not 
make bim more attached to the Union than to 
his State or to the “*pecuhar institution,” at 
least kept him sune enough to discern the folly 
of and him a moral courage 
which extorted the respect of those who some- 
times threatened his hfe because of bis political 
opposition. He alune, in the State Senate, voted 
against the expulsion of the Massachusetts legate, 
Samuel Hoar; be alone of the South Carolina 
refused to withdraw from the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Charlesten in 
1860, 


secesslon, pave 


Gelegation 


Pity it was that wben, as he says, be saw 
the State committed to going to the devil, be 
abandoned the proud position of a minority of 
ove on the right side, and joined in the race to 
perdition. 

The men with whom these reminiscences deal, 
nearly all, 
attention 
(). Adams, 
would-be 


atsome time 
of the whole 


and 


or other, engaged the 


country. Presidents J. 
Jackson and Jobmseou, and the 
Presidents Calhoun, and Clay, and 
Webster, and Seward, figure along with bost 


of members of Congress, governors, and judges, 


a 


mostly from South Carolina, and including such 
Wm. C. Preston, Robert Y. Hayne, 
Geo. McDuffie, Daniel E. Huger, James H. Ham- 
moud, R W, Barnwell, Rhett 


nates as 


R. Barnwell (ne 


Smith), Francis W. Pickens, James L. Orr, 
Langdon Cheves, Waddy Thompsen, J. R. Poin 
sett, Hugo S. Le. aré, James L. Petigru, Richard 


Yeadon, 
Keverdy 


We .. ee 


Jobnuson, 


Yancey, Thomas Grimké, 
etc., Incidentally, a 
great many other personages of national renown 


are troduced ; and it may be said once for all 


Ss. 


etc. 


that these pages abound in entertaining anec 
dotes, having an cspecial interest for the legal 
profession. Some tew bave a certain paivete, 
illustrating the sectional defect in bummer, fre 


which our author 


rh 
Is not exempt. His kindly 
face, as shown in the photographic frontispiece 
seems to beam still more gemally efter we read, 
on page 22, of bis morning call in Washington 
Adams: “A very gente] 
looking begro boy met me at the door and in- 


vited me into the parlor. 


on Jobn Quincy 
Knowing as | did 
the strong and bitter abolition feelings of Mr. 
Adams, I surprised to find a 
negro in a menial capacity at bis house”! But 
this confession, laughable as it is because made 


was somewhat 


in sober earnest, is worth more for the light it 
throws on the Southern m'suriderstanding of the 
North than (let us say) Jeff Davis's two volumes 
on ‘ The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov 
ernment.’ 

Before the smile dies away in reflection, let us 
cite the following casual glimpse of a famous 
ecceutric : 


“Tt was on that occasion that Mr. Davis {War- 
ren R Davis, of S. C.] became acquainted with 
David Crockett, then elected to Cougress. 
Crockett took a great fancy to Davis, and begeed 
that they might sit together and room togetber 
The first was assented to, but the Jatcer rejected, 
by Mr. Davis. Many are the anecdotes | have 
heard Davis tell of Crockett. He said the first 
time Colonel Crockett spoke in the House be was 
evidently very much scared. When he took bis 
seat be said to Davis, * It is Very strange that | 
sbould be afraid to speak bere when [I know | 
can whip any man in the House.’ In writing 
home, Crockett showed one of bis letters 
Davis, and asked him how he liked it. Davis 
replied, the matter was very good, but bis spell 
ing was very bad. ‘How can I do any better ?’ 
said Crockett. Davis told him to get a dicvion 
ary and look up the words. This Crockett did, 
and he was delighted. In returning thanks to 
Davis for bis suggestion, he said he thought, 
with that httle book, he could beat any man 
spelling in Congress.” 


to 


The Southern love of oratory is conspicuous in 
the manner in which Mr. Perry speaks of one 
and anotber of bis “countrymen.” Burke, 
Cicero, Demosthenes are by turns invoked to 
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offer a parallel. Of Wm. C. Preston, who was 
a kinsman of Patrick Henry, we are told (p. 56): 
“[ have heard Colonel Preston before popular 
assemblies, at the bar, and in the Legislature, 
and I never heard him on any occasion when he 
did not let fall from bis lips some of the prettiest 
expressions and most heart-stirring words ever 
uttered by a public speaker.” One of Mr. Pres- 
ton’s “pretty expressions” in not 
quoted by Mr. Perry, though it had some vogue 
in its day, was his declaration in 1858 that ‘‘ if an 
abolitionist come within tbe borders of South 
Carolina and we can catch him, we will try him, 
and notwithstanding all the interference of all 
the governments of the earth, including this 
Federal Government, we will hang him.” It 
marks the superficiality of our social classifica- 
tions that this language of lawless savagery pro- 
ceeded from a man not perversely described 
by Mr. Perry as ‘‘an accomplished gentleman,” 
“amiable, kind-hearted, and generous.” 

The contrast just exhibited of course crops out 
in twenty places in this book when duelling and 
manslaughter are concerned. Mr. Perry himself 
appears never to have had a hostile encounter, 
though as a very young man he was engaged in 
an “affair of honor,” gnd his intended course in 
it met the entire approval of Chancellor Dunkin 
(p. 209). He thinks it worth recording that, 
having asked J. L. Petigru ‘‘to go and hear a 
certain clergyman who had been in battle, and 
boasted of having killed one of the enemy,” Mr. 
Petigru replied: ‘‘‘ No, Perry, I cannot listen to 
a homicidal preacher’” (p. 261). Such a com- 
mon thing was it for conferences to be sum- 
moned by a man doubtful what ‘‘bonor” de- 
manded, that Judge Orr played a practical joke 
on his friends by gravely asking them to con- 
sult with him as to the propriety of bis accepting 
a paper, which turned out to be his pardon from 
Andrew Johnson, ‘‘ They thought, of course, it 
was a challenge, and they began to think of rea 
sons which would justify a refusal of it” (p. 184). 
Judge Huger was Mr. Perry’s *‘ beau ideal of 
honor, chivalry, and manly character,” and yet 
he gave this advice to his married daughter 
when parting from her: ‘‘If any difficulty [the 
peculiar Southern sense of this word may be 
supplied here] should ever occur between me 
and your husband, remember you are to take 
sides with your husband against your father.” 
This, we presume, is an instance of the ‘‘ Roman 
virtues ” ascribed to Judge Huger, who was also 
capable of the following behavior : 


Congress, 


“The Judge, a short time after his marriage, 
challenged bis brother-in-law, Major Rutledge. 
rhe Major, having been an officer in the army 
and a man of bonor and chivalry, accepted 
the challenge, and then said to Mr. William 
Lowndes, who bore the challenge, that he would 
like to know what offence he had given. Mr. 
Lowndes, the intimate and bosom friend of the 
Judge, had to tell Major Rutledge that the 
cause of che hostile message had never been dis- 
closed to him ! [This exclamation-point is really 
Mr. Perry’s.] They met and exchanged shots, 
and Rutledge was wounded, but no one ever 
knew the cause of their meeting” (p. 93). 


This is a pretty picture of the requirements of 
“chivalry.” We must reproduce one more, on 
account of the author’s comment upon it. The 
story is of the notorious fire-eater, Yancey, who 
(by way of prelude) read law with Mr. Perry, 
and shocked him greatly by attempting to use 
his pistol on Thomas F. Gantt in the 
(again Mr. Perry’s punctuation) on account of a 
political discussion : 


street 


‘In a quarrel with Dr. Earle, the uncle of his 
wife, he drew his pistol and shot him. The 
Doctor died ina few hours. Yancey was tried 
and convicted of manslaughter. In this affair, 
however, he did what few men of spimt might 
not have done under the circumstances. The 
day previous he had had a difficulty with Dr. 
Earle’s son, who was quite a lad. Yancey 
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sought the Doctor and explaine 
difficulty with bis son, who [si 


1 to him the 


seemed to be 


perfectly satisfied. The next day he was in 
quiring for Yancey with a bludgeon in. bis 
hands. Yancey went up to him in perfect good 
humor and anticipated no difficulty ['}. He gave 


Yancey the lie and drew his stick 
Yancey drew his pistol, and, presen 
the Doctor to ‘take it back or take a shot.’ Dr 
Earle rushed toward him and Yancey’s pist 

fired ! (phraseology and punctuation both Mr 
Perry's}. But Yancey assured » contidently 


Immediately 
ting it, told 









that it was not his purpose to tire the pistol, and 
that he did fire it involuntarily under the excite 

ment. He afterward made aftidavit to this fact, 
and I have never for a moment doubted the 


truth of the assertion He was defended by 
Judge Wardlaw, Mr. Burt, and myself. His 
sentence was and imprisonment, which 
Governor Noble pardoned in a few weeks” (] 
315). 


fine 


As Mr. Perry was not in the unsels of the 
secessionists, we could not have expecte 
velations of the inner working 
from The re is, 
letter, too long to quote, 
Pickens in 1857, 
its sketch of the 


if the conspiracy 


him. nevertheless, a suggestive 
written by Governot 
which deserves to be res 


rthe maintenance of 


‘* came ” fi 


Soutbern power. On the other hand, the student 
will not overlook Mr. Perry’s not too grateful 
admission that the domest reforms he had 
labored for all his life ‘the destruction of the 
parish system, the election of Governor by the 


people, the election by the people of Presidential 


electors, the establishment of a penitentiary, 


amalgamation of the courts of law and equity, 
the election of the judiciary for a term of year 
if the 


could only be ace 


and the separation « State from all banking 


and banks” tnplished 
the ruins of the old commonwealth, and during 
his provisional governorship. In conclusion, we 
must remark on the too numerous typographical 
this book, though they 


distigure 


errors which 


are seldom so important as the changing f 
Amos Kendall into ** Kandall ” on page 
Christian Charity in the A t ¢ iP, 


Dr. Gerhard Uhlhborn Abbot of Le 
Translated from the German with the 
sanction. Charles Seribner’s Sons, ISS 
IT is impossible to speak without respect of a 


work which shows so much ps 


honesty of intention as this; and, within tl 

limits adopted by the author, the student of 
primitive Christian institutions will tind here 
gathered together and nven v oar ed 


much of the material that he requires. At tl 
same time, the prejudices of the aut 


haps rather we should say the | neeiy 
theory upon which the book is based Ves 
of value as a contribution to the philosophy of 
history or of sociology 

The rubric of the first t A Wor 
without Love,” shows us at the tl t 
which is to be proved. Before the advent of 
Christ such a thing as tru ve t rity 
was unknown to man. We are teld (| that 
“it was only when through Christianity was 
for the first time made known that everv human 
soul possessed an infinite va hat ea 
vidual existence is of much more worth than the 
whole world—it was th that vas 
found for the growth of a genuine charity In 
order to prove this thesis, if becomes essary 
to limit very strictly the definition of a genu 
ine charity,” and accordingly we tind that it is 
vot the act of charity or merey that is 
mendable in itself, but the motive which induces 
it; and Dr. Uh}horn’'s test t sis one whicl 
at once enables him t ll g 1 works 
save those of Christianity He tells us (p. tt 
that such works * possess true wortl yins 


far as they tend to the higher object 
the 


advancement of the Kingdom 


he kingdom of God” consists (p. 62 
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vn peopl and was founded by Christ, s 
that necessarily all that preceded Him was 
worthbless—Q. E. D 

It istrue that Doctor Uhlhorn’s honesty of pur 
pose leads him to give the materials f nti 
verting his own arguments His studies ay 
parently have not led I to an examination of 
the Onmental re s ind theref WwW { 
pardon the ssion of all reference to Bud 
his which, several centuries before Christ, bad 
leveloped t lea of tl brothert | 

f mank tand tt wtior f harity th 
! st self writ vy. wit if at the sa 
est iting the wortl il fany otl 
soul at more than that of an t ul port 

f tl reat animist niverse BR fa 
is his invest itions bay ed t t i \ 

ves tl evict wi tells " t ) 

Thus book hap ntains a very A 
and interesti view f t inte ils i 

wizati ft Eoipire and ifs wor show 

g that the fe and expres ft anit 
unong the pagans were not verve dik t f 
thos f Chi arity und his 2 irks i 
i rn the uence of the St pt hy 
paving the wav for the rece f Christia 
teachit he allows us to see that Lisse ’ 
tion of the idea of charitv inat Vv Christia 
spirit contra ts totally t Views advanced 
the ear ry t { { SA tieaprte 

t is perhaps wever, int treat nt 
haritv as dey ed under the Old Law that lt 

nesidedness and pu dices be t st i 
rent It was re sary for | prov ha 
even Isrne ! the ¢ venant, was iw { 
witt t lov and this, with the aid f EFise 

eng soa arative sv task. But 

ew really oa ainted with the imme 
work s the post ex } } f Judes 
ind w t ret tots t which ret 

ed 1 sit t trai PN f such being is 

1 ‘ ‘ Rey a " i (hy . ma his lis ples 
and H and } . wn regard Doetor 
Ut rts v of i } asanvthit buta 

i tur in faet, I is standard for the 
Jow a ot { the Christian. When} 

tes f the Empet Julian (p. 45) that 
there w i g the Jews of that period: 
begyars, | ts that there was among then 
| tvofa he adds that there was little 
ha \W t wever (| he states of 
t riv ¢ stians that the t aimed at 
and actually at ed was that no member of 
the ¢ s ild suffer want,” he evidently re 
rards this asa proof of the largest measure of 

i So, when the Jews refused to receive 
aims t heathe it was a sign of unchari 
table exclusiveness (pp. 54); but when the Church 
refused gifts and oblations from sinners and 
heretics op. 148), it does not in the least detract 
from Christian charitv, but rather enhances its 

iract Wh among the Jews, alms were 


*4), the 


nsidered as an atonement for sin (p 


lea of an advantage to be gained by the act 
reduces it almost to a level with a mercantile 
transaction—it is one of the ‘symptoms of a 

il bondage » &2): but the feeling of the 





I 
early Christians that oblations were sacrifices to 
is only 
Ublhorn’s 


and charity is so 


God is worthy of all praise (p. 144. It 
add that Doctor 


Christian love 


st, however, to 


rigid that he 


already tarnished so early as the time of Cyprian, 


regards their primitive purity as 
when ‘alms have already become a propitiatory 
153), 


assimilated 


and meritomous 
that 


Christian virtues, one cannot well help asking 


work” (p Yet, seeing 


they so soon became to non- 
whetherit was worth the author's while to estab 
lish so elaborately a distinction founded upon 
differences so delicate and so transitory. 

Ihe translation is fairly well executed, though 


an occasional Teutonism grates upon the ear, 
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The 
equivalent of * rémisch ” is *‘ 


to know that the 
toman,” and that 


translator surely ought 


he might as well speak of the Romish Empire as 
of the (p. 141), or of the 
** Romish council of 721” (p. 408). [t would be 
difficult to characterize too severely the arrange 


**Romish collegia”™ 


ment of the notes and references in a huge mass 
at theend. To the superticial reader the appear 
ance of the page undefaced by foot-notes may be 
more attractive, but all students who chance to 
consult the book will rightfully protest against 


the gratuitous labor imposed on them 


Virginia: A’ History of the People. 
Cooke. [American Commonwealths. ] 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


By John 
Esten 
1SS5. 


soston : 12mo, 


pp. 525, 
THE new series of ** American Commonwealths” 
begins appropriately with ‘ Virginia,’ by a well- 
known writer. It not said that it is 
written in a fascinating style, and animated by 


need be 
a spirit of strong love for the author’s native 
State, and pride in its history. It should be 
said further that it brings out many an obscure 
or forgotten bit of history, and makes real an 
epoch which is familiar to very few. Our bis 
torians are mostly from the North, and it is not 
strange that, from the time that the history of 
the Northern colonies begins, these should take 
a leading place in their works. Mr. Cooke sees 

He has 
Northern 
historian could do—to draw materials abundant- 
ly from ‘forgotten pamphlets, family papers, 
the curious laws passed by the Burgesses, and 
those traditions of the people which preserve the 
memory of events in the absence of written 
records,” 


things with the eyes of a Virginian 
been able, moreover, to do what no 


The result is a very graphic and 
truthful delineation of the life of the people, and 
their collective action in the commonwealth. 

In any treatment of the early history of Vir 
ginia, the critic naturally turns first to the story 
of Pocahontas and ber relation to Captain John 
Smith. 
is entitled to his deliberately formed opinion, 


On questions of controversy every man 


and we are not disposed to censure Mr. Cooke 
for seeing things with the eyes of a Virginian. 
He has, moreover, presented the arguments for 
the traditionary We do 
not see, however, how any unprejudiced person 


view very strongly. 


ean read carefully the two accounts of these 
events, in the ‘True Relation’ of 1608 and the 
‘Generall Historie’ of 1624, without being con- 
vinced that the story in question was foisted 
into the latter account, and is not entitled to 
It is not merely its omission in 


any acceptance, 
the earlier account—that could be explained, 
although it is bard to see how so romantic and 
striking an incident could have been passed over 
without notice by every writer of those years ; 
it is its entire inconsistency with the account of 
the courteous and friendly reception given 
Smith both by Powhatan and by Opecan 
canough, whom he calls ‘‘ this kind King.” In 
the ‘True Relation,’ after describing the style of 
Powhatan’s court, which ‘* draue me into admi- 
ration to see such state in a naked Saluage,” he 
goes on to say : ** Hee kindly welcomed me with 
and Platters of sundrie 
Victuals, assuring mee his friendship, and my 


good wordes, great 
libertie within foure dayes.” This was his recep- 
tion as described the next year ; and we cannot 
in any way reconcile this authentic account 
with that given seventeen years later, when the 
Indians had become unfriendly. In this same 
account, too, in justifying the rashness of his 
expedition, he begs his critics to ‘ well consider 
the friendship of the Indians,” Against 
this judgment, which we venture to say every 
impartial person accustomed to weigh historical 
evidence would pass, Mr. Cooke brings up cer- 


etc. 
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tain considerations which read plausibly, but 
which we think have no real weight. The first is 
(p. 71) that the editor of the ‘ True Relation’ con- 
fesses that some parts of the original account 
were omitted, which he thinks were ‘‘ Smith’s 
adventures on the Chickahominy and York.” 
This is, however, a mere guess, and avails no- 
thing against the positive contradiction men- 
tioned above, The next argument is the ‘‘ deep 
interest in Smith” taken by Pocahontas and her 
influence over him. ‘When some Indians were 
arrested by Smith, Powhatan sent Pocabontas 
to intercede for them, and they were released at 
But these words, 
have no more weight as 
evidence than the story itself ; for they are, like 
that, taken from the ‘Generall Historie.’ The 
words of the ‘True Relation’ are: ‘‘ We guarded 
them as before to the Church, and, after prayer, 
gaue them to Pocahuntas, the King’s Daughter, 
in regard of her father’s Kindness in sending 
The first allusion made to his rescue by 
Pocahontas is in Smith’s letter to the Queen, in 
1616, which, again, is only known from its being 
copied into the ‘Generall Historie’ of 1624. We 
cannot think, therefore, that Mr. Cooke has in 
any degree weakened the force of Mr. Deane’s 
arguments against the authenticity of the story. 

We find an error of statement on page 506, in 
relation to the process of reconstruction in Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘Inthe spring of 1865 . . Francis 
H. Pierpont, who had been Governor of West 
Virginia, assumed executive authority by direc- 
tion of the Federal Government.” Mr. Pierpont 
was never Governor of West Virginia. He was 
made Governor of Virginia by that part of the 
State (chiefly that which is comprised in the 
present State of West Virginia) which remained 
loyal when the State passed the Act of Secession. 
The constitutionality of this action is a matter 
of interpretation, and is open to difference of opi 
nion. Of course Mr. Cooke, believing tbat the 
State bad a constitutional right to secede, and 
had seceded, would deny the authority of Gov- 
ernor Pierpont’s government; the United States, 
however, acting on the theory that the Act of 
Secession was totally invalid, recognized this 
authority. Further, when the State of West 
Virginia was set off from Virginia by an act 
which, however constituticnal in form, must be 
pronounced rather elastic in spirit, Governor 
Pierpont did not even then become Governor of 
the new State, but continued Governor of Vir- 
ginia, with his capital at Alexandria, and his 
authority practically limited to the territory oc- 
cupied by the national troops. Furthermore, 
his reorganization of the State Government at 
Richmond in 1865 was not “‘ by direction of the 
Federal Government,” but only by its recogni- 
tion: President Johnson’s proclamation says 
that in the reéstablishment of peace and order 
‘*Francis H. Pierpont, Governor of the State of 
Virginia, will be aided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, so far as may be necessary,” etc. 

There is a pardonable slip on page 447, where 
it is said that ‘‘ Lord Howe had defeated Wash- 
ington on Long Island.” Lord Howe was Ad- 
miral ; bis brother, Sir William Howe, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, 


once, ‘for her sake only.’” 
‘for her sake only,” 


her.” 


Dynamie Sociology ; or, Applied Social Science, 
as based upon Statical Sociology and the less 
complex Sciences. By Lester F. Ward, A.M. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 
and 690, 


2 vols. Svo, pp. 706 


BECAUSE the mind moves in an evolutionary, 
systematic way, Mr. Ward begins his sociology 
with physics and biology, proceeding, like Comte 
and Spencer, whom he summarizes at length, 
from ‘‘ primary aggregation,” or chemical and 
astronomic phenomena, through ‘“ secondary 
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aggregation,” or biology, psychology, and an- 
thropology, to “tertiary aggregation,” or “‘ so- 
ciogeny.”’ All previous social philosophies have 
been statical—passive or negative—as Mr. Ward 
says Mill, Spencer, and Fiske are, because they 
have regarded genetic rather than dynamic or 
teleological agencies in society, to which the 
author most of his second volume, 
Conation, or the struggle for happiness, is as 
universal in society as the struggle for existence 
in lower animal life, and is directed to six ends 
—viz., utility (as measured by happiness), pro- 
gress, action, opinion, knowledge, education— 
the last of which is an ultimate, while all the 
rest are proximate ends of conation. Education 
—which is arbitrarily distinguished as of expe- 
rience, discipline, culture, research, and informa- 
tion—is the most important means toward secur- 
ing the teleologic, artificial civilization, or or- 
ganization of happiness, which is the all-includ- 
ing problem of dynamic sociology. 

Into this general scheme the author has woven 
a great number of such facts and illustrations as 
may be gathered from a wide reading witbin 
the English literature of evolution, and has 
added not a few suggestive insights, explana- 
tions, ete., of his own, so that at least his work 
is a valuable thesaurus of interesting matter to 
those not already familiar with the new school 
of literature which has grown up about Darwin- 
ism, ete. When the author tells us, however, 
that all previous social science is sterile, that 
every big doctrine has entered the world in a 
big book, and that he could not make his own 
smaller: and when he formally iterates and 
often elaborates such ideas as that bistory is 
past politics, that we need scientific legislation, 
that the shortness of life retards progress, that 
by the establishment of sanitary priesthoods we 
should guard our health without the doctors, 
that inventors need independence, that those are 
best paid who support the established state of 
things, that the great differences between men 
are differences of opportunity and of informa- 
tion—he betrays a self-consciousness and a 
piddling neologism which are anything but 
scientific. With less formal elaborations and 
commonplace padding the book would be ad- 
mirable, and, on the whole, new and fresh ; but 
as it is, its merits are spread so thin that the 
well-read, and especially the expert, reader wiil 
hardly be likely to do them justice. 

Moreover, the author’s fundamental idea is 
not entirely satisfactory. Civilization is by no 
means entirely a product of dynamic or teleo 
logic agencies. When men thought they were 
doing one thing by one set of agencies, deeper 
genetic influences, unsuspected at the time, were 
doing very different things by a very different 
set of agencies. Very little in the world, even 
of art and literature, is the product of premedi- 
tation and conscious design ; and civilization as 
a whole is about as teleological as language as a 
whole. Again, as this is not Hartmannism, so it 
would have been no Rousseau-like social scepti- 
cism to confess that civilization and the artificial 
generally are not quite so wholly good as our 
author assumes. His thoroughbred evolutionism 
one might suppose would have made him more 
trustful of the laissez-faire motives within the 
field of sociology. His book might please the 
German Socialists, who love a little more dicta- 
tion of ends and means by government ; but no 
others would call it practical. And yet, again, 
the distinction between the genetic and teleo- 
logic, as our author makes it, is both interesting 
and instructive. 


devotes 





Modern Painters. Vol. ii. By John Ruskin, 
LL.D. Rearranged and revised by the Author. 
Jobn Wiley & Sons. 


WE are inclined to accept the second volume of 
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‘ Modern Painters’ as, on the whole, that of Mr. 
Ruskin’s work which will, except maybe ‘ The 
Stones of Venice,’ have the greatest value for the 
future. It certainly is that which deals with 
the gravest matters ; and the fact that it greatly 
fails will not make it of less value as a contribu- 
tion to that which, when it becomes a science, 
will become so by numerous failures and partial 
successes having paved the way to secure con- 
clusions. 

Ruskin has not perceived that the prime neces- 
sity in the elaboration of any science is a correct 
and complete nomenclature, and this he has 
never attempted to lay down in any branch of 
his art studies. 
prehensive definition of art, or one which would 
satisfy all his own variations of the theme ; and 
in this study on the nature of beauty and im- 
agination he has evaded always a precise and 
concise definition of either, by writing all round 
and explaining them without risking a formula 
which might at some stage of his demonstration 


He has nowhere given a com 


embarrass him. 
of this volume, said more on the true nature of 
Beauty than any one besides has ever said, 
though, had he read Swedenborg, be would bave 
found the germ of ail his theories ; but he con 
fuses from the outset the nature of Beauty by 
dividing it into typical and vital, whereas the 
latter division has no generic relation to the 
former. He makes one branch of Beauty abso- 
lute and intuitive as to its perception, while the 
other is an idea of fitness, which is relative and 
a matter of reflection and perception of rela- 
tions, not, as he maintains typical beauty to be, 
self-evident. Again, he makes no sort of recog 
nition of the distinction between the sublime and 
the beautiful, without a precise 
which 


He has, in the opening chapters 


statement of 
no final conclusion on the matter can be 
reached. 

The same confusion arises in his treatment of 
Imagination, where he confounds Imagination 
proper (or, as he terms it, ‘* Imagination associa 
tive”) with Sympathy, which he considers as 
‘Imagination contemplative” ; his ‘* Imagina- 
tion penetrative” hovering between the two, 
sometimes taking the form of one, sometimes of 
the other. No writer has yet accepted Ruskin’s 
classifications or definitions, and we imagine 
none is likely to do so, any more than his coin 
age, ‘‘Theoria” and ‘theoretic,’ in place of 
Taste and xwsthetic. Nor are we likely to encum- 
ber our nomenclature with three forms of Im- 
agination—at least, not till we are able clearly 
to settle the nature of one. There isa grave 
question behind all this, and one we must deter 
mine first: whether Beauty is absolute or merely 
the result of association, direct or inberited, 
mixed with perceptions of fitness. Ruskin as- 
sumes the former, but in nowise proves it. He 
makes, in fact, bere as in all his works, the great 
mistake of taking his perceptions and standards 
as absolute and universal: what he sees and 
feels, all healthy minds ougbt to see and feel. 
We might be disposed to deny altogether his men 
tal fitness to constitute himself a standard, and 
pro tanto his whole structure falls to the ground. 

This edition, with its revisions, etc., 
some insight into the nature of the contradic 
tions which are the perplexity ot Ruskin’s more 


gives 


independent readers. One sees in his early 
orthodox art-education the basis of his appre 


ciation of the great standards, as traditional 
with him—part of his mental fibre ; but against 
it rise in a continual antagonism, and oftenest 
triumphant, his individual inclinations to a pure 


naturalism. There is also a key to his incon 
sistent measurements of the greater artists in 
the evidence which this volume shows, more 


clearly than any other, that the 


author has 
always judged a work of art by the purpose of 
it—the thing to be done, not the manner of doing 
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and intel 
lectua], not technical, which the artist's standard 
is. With regard to the former, n 
his c¢ mpetence ; 


it. His standards are ideal or moral 


ne will deny 
as to the latter, the art world is 
every day more and more disposed to deny bim 


any authority as a proper art critic 


The Life of Heinrich Diintzer 
Translated by Percy E. Pinkerton. With au 
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